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LATE REPENTANCE. 


Wuen first he asked me for my heart, 
ba aot poten, with great decision, 
Unmindful of his bitter part, 
And of my possible contrition. 


When next he asked me for my hand, 
Grown wiser then, I answered, “No; 

Your earnest pleadings I withstand, 
To save you from a keener woe.” 


But as a | side he still would stay, 
his passion seemed to sigh, 
«trong | love should be denied to-day, 
*T will prove the sweeter by-and-by !” 


And now the winter turned to spring, 

My own cold heart, warmed danuah raak through, 
Answers, as does the blossoming 

Of way-side flowers, which sunbeams sue: 


Since ’tis my soul’s inspired way 
To follow him unto the end, 
Bitter it is to hear him say, 
“Count me forever as your friend!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Fresruary 1, 1873. 





&@ In the present Number of Har- 
PER’s BAZAR is commenced a new serial 
story, entitled 


“MURPHY’S MASTER,” 


by the author of “ Won—Not Wooed,” 
“ Carlyon’s Year,” “A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “ Bred in the Bone,” “A Woman’s 
Vengeance,” and other popular novels. 
“ Murpny’s MasTER” is a story of sur- 
passing interest. It is laid in scenes 
new to modern fiction, and the dénoue- 
ment is striking and novel. 





2 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, descrip- 
tions, and illustrations of Ladies’ Ball, Evening, 
and Reception Toilettes ; Walking Suits ; Dresses 
Sor Children under Four Years old; Fichus, 
Bretelles, Fans, Hair Ornaments,,Cigar-Holders, 
Key-Bags, Easy-Chairs, Tidies, etc., etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





BILLS OF FARE FOR DINNER. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
N ordinary daily dinner is easily served 
when it is composed of only one dish of 
meat, one or two vegetables, and a dessert ; 
but when there are several dishes it is nec- 
essary to serve them in proper order; they 
not only taste better, but they are also more 
easily digested. For instance, soup would 
not be good after salad, beef after game, or 
vegetables after cakes. 

The general order is, after the soup the 
fish; then butchers’ meat, chicken, game, 
vegetables, sweet dishes, cakes, and dessert. 

There is no order for the dessert; after 
the cheese, which should be partaken of 
first, the rest of the dessert is served accord- 
ing to taste, there being no precedence. 

Hygienic rules should be followed regular- 
ly, our health and welfare being affected by 
them. Besides, we do not all live alike, any 
more than we all dress alike. Some make 
their dinner on one dish of meat and vege- 
tables, others have several dishes. It is a 
question of taste as much as of means. 

When several dishes of each course are 
served at large dinners the above order is 
not followed, as will be seen in the models 
we give below. 

No vegetables, except those used as gar- 
niture, should be served with the dishes of 
entrées, because they are all made-up dishes, 
of meat and of fish, and are served generally 
with delicate sauces. 

At large dinners game is sometimes served 
before chicken, and meat before fish, as will 
be seen in bill of fare No.5. Meat may be 
served as relevé, and fish as entrée. A boiled 
fish served whole is invariably a relevé, but 
when served in pieces, as in matelote, it is 
an entrée. Game may be served as an en- 
trée, and chicken as a roast piece afterward. 
After the roast pieces come the entremets, 
which are composed of vegetables, cooked 
fruits, eggs, macaroni, cakes, etc. 

Dishes of vegetables may be served with 
the fish, after the soup; potatoes, for in- 
stance, do not neutralize the taste of the 
fish, but would somewhat neutralize that 
delicate entrée. 

Bread has not the same effect as vege- 
tables; being by itself almost tasteless, it 
can be eaten with every kind of dish; and 
instead of neutralizing the flavors, it seems 
to add to the savor of the. most delicate 
dishes. Even some fruits taste better when 
eaten with a little good bread. 

Salads of greens taste best when served 
with or immediately after the roast pieces. 
They have the same property that cheese has 
after the entremets, that of taking off the 





preceding dishes, thus pares the palate 
for new delicacies. 

Soup, or oysters, or both, are always served 
for the beginning of the dinner. Besides 
tasting better then, they are of a light na- 
ture; therefore they digest easily, and pre- 
pare the digestive organs for the heavier 
dishes coming after them. 

Hors-d’euvre dishes are appetizers that 
are passed around at any time during the 
dinner, between each dish from the soup to 
the dessert. 

To illustrate the above explanations we 
will give our readers a few models of bills 
of fare for-dinners. 

BILL No. 1. 

Pickled beets. Roast beef. Mashed potatoes. Sweet- 

corn. Rice-pudding. Apples. 
BILL No. 2. 

Pickled cauliflowers. Halibut, cream sauce. Roast 
venison, cranberry sauce. Potatoes sautées. Spinach 
au jus. Tapioca-pudding. Cheese. Pears. 

BILL No. 3. 

Potage vermicelli, Chowchew. Carp, anchovy 
sauce. Potatoes Duchesse. Beef & la mode. Roast 
quails. Salad of petticus. Stuffed cabbage. Macaroni 
Italienne. Plum-pudding. Cheese. Grapes. Nuts. 

BILL No. 4. 
HORS-D’UVRE. 
Ox-tail or mock-turtle soup. Pickled cucumbers. 
Olives. Sardines. Celery. 
RELEVE. 
Pickerel, Hollandaise sauce. , , 
ENTREES. 
Mutton-chops 4 la jardiniére. Chicken supréme. 


ROTL 
Prairie-chicken. Salad of chiccory. 
ENTREMETS. 
Mashed potatoes. Carrots fines herbes)s Omelet 
souffiée. Almond cake. 
DESSERT. 
Cheese. Eelair au chocolat. Compote of peaches, 
Oranges. Nuts. 
BILL No. 5. 


s POTAGES. 
Purée of chestnuts. Tomato soup. 


HORS-D’Q@UVRE. 
Pickled cherries. Celery. Horse-radish. Tunny. 
RELEVES. 
Turbot, oyster sauce. Bass Génoise. 
ENTEEES. 

Fillet of beef with mushrooms. Chicken fricassée. 
Grouse in Chartreuse. Matelote mariniére. 

R6TIs. 

Turkey, with currant jelly. 
Salads of chiccory, lettuce. 

ENTREMETS. 

Mashed potatoes and turnips. Parsnips sautées. 
Lima beans au jus. Fried celery. Wine jelly. 
Soufflé au café. Macaroni-pudding. Charlotte-Russe. 

DESSERT. 

Cheese. Chocolate biscuits. Quincejelly. Compote 
of currants. Kisses. Macaroons. Glazed oranges. 
Iced coffee. Apples. Pears. Oranges. Mendiants. 
Nuts. 

This subject will be continued in a future 
number. 


Canvas-back duck. 








THE PLAY-GROUND. 


HE frequently quoted saying of FLETCH- 
ER of Saltoun, “Let me make the bal- 
lads of a people, and I care not who may 
make the laws,” is a significant testimony to 
the influence of the diversions of a nation 
upon its conduct and character. 
Constitutions, codes, and ordinances im- 
posed by all the gignity of the sovereign, 
the severity of the judge, and the watchful- 
ness of the policeman, are often of far less 
efficacy in controlling and directing the pop- 
ular will than the show of a favorite puppet 
or the sound of a familiar song. A stave of 
the Marseillaise makes imperial edicts void 
and of no effect, and Punch summons with 


more authority than a whole bench of mag- i 


istrates. 

The surest road to the heart of man is 
through his pleasurable sensations. It is 
the same with the boy and girl; and we 
doubt not that the play-ground has more to 
do with their education, for good or evil, 
than the school-room. It is not under the 
magisterial eye that the child’s natural dis- 
position reveals itself, and becomes moulded 
into the permanent forms of character. The 
school is an unvarying formula, by which 
all are drilled into a uniform intellectual 
discipline, and severe restraint is essential 
to its efficacy. Boys and girls are thus, dur- 
ing their school hours, like so many private 
soldiers in the ranks—mere machines, mov- 
ing at the will of their superiors. Apart from 
more or less quickness of apprehension in 
learning, or flexibility of disposition in yield- 
ing to the scholastic system, there is no op- 
portunity for the show of individual pecul- 
iarities. It is notorious that no one is so ig-. 
norant of the real character of his pupils as 
the pedagogue, whose estimate of them is 
proportioned according to their degrees of 
readiness in conjugating rizrw. 

The youngsters are, however, no sooner 
out of school, away from the eye of the mas- 
ter and the reach of the rod, than nature 
vindicates itself. As they go scampering, 
running, jumping, leaping, hopping, and 
tumbling, the variety of muscular move- 


taste that may be left in the mouth from the | ments is a fair illustration of the diversity 


° 





of character, which, as you follow them to 
the play-ground, you will soon see them ex- 
hibit. It is here, and not in the school-room, 
where the boy is found to be “father to the 
man.” Children in the freedom of play 
show in their intercourse with each other 
all the qualities, whether they be good or 
ill, which are characteristic of men and 
women. Here you may see in a juvenile all 
the virtues and vices—pride and humility, 
meanness and generosity, cruelty and com- 
passion, bravery and cowardice. 

If this be so—and no one with the re- 
membrance of his own childhood can refuse 
to believe it—does it not seem of the utmost 
importance that the influence of the play- 
ground in the education of the young should 
be fully recognized and discreetly guided 
by parent and teacher? It is, however, a 
nice point to determine how far the super- 
vision of children in their amusements 
should be allowed to interfere with the 
freedom of action essential to self-reliance. 
There are some experienced persons who 
have the tact of so ingratiating themselves 
with the young that these, even in the most 
unrestrained moments, will accept their guid- 
ance without its being imposed by the sever- 
ity of authority. Such persons are, how- 
ever, rare; and it will be necessary, there- 
fore, in most cases, to leave a wide discretion 
to children themselves in their amusements; 
but a great deal can be done toward giving 
a good tendency to the influence of these by 
the selection of fit companions and the sup- 
ply of proper objects of interest. It is diffi- 
cult to give specific directions in a matter 
which must be left, for the most part, to the 
tact and devotion of parents and teachers. 
We can do little more than remind them 
that children are not only educated in the 
school-room but in the play-ground. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@E the Other Sey. 


Y DEAR GERALD,—I hope that the 


holidays are not so long passed that 
I may not wish you a happy New-Year, 
which I do with all my heart, and with a 
profound conviction that a “certain event” 
will be very sure to make my wishes good. 
I had the pleasure of calling upon her on 
the first day of the year, and as I admired 
her simple manners and her sprightly grace, 
I wondered whether you—or, indeed, any of 
us—were worthy. How much better they 
are than we, my dear Gerald! How we live 
in two different worlds while we live in the 
same! I recall all kinds of festivities—of 
“stag feasts,” as we call them, of little par- 
ties and stories and expeditions and conver- 
sations—I think that you know what I mean 
—and how unspeakably low they make us 
seem! If our sisters should know what we 
do! Above all, if she should hear the jokes 
and the insinuations to which you, my young 
friend, listen with a feeble smile, what would 
she think? But if we men knew that she, 
and “the likes” of her, engaged in similar 
conversations, what should we think of them? 

The other evening I stopped at Delmoni- 
co’s—no matter for what; probably I wanted 
to warm my hands—and as I stood engaged 
in that harmless business I overheard the 
talk of a group of you young*fellows. They 
were sons of gentJemen, as they are called ; 
but if I had a daughter, and they came to 
my house a-wooing, I would put them out 
with the tongs. Gentlemen indeed! Honor, 
Sir, purity, manliness, modesty, truth—these 
are the gentleman’s qualities. But the youth 
whom I heard talking might have been 
vharles the Second and Rochester in their 
cups. They had the dress and the air and 
the name of gentlemen? Was poor Nell 
Gwynne a lady? Was the Duchess of 
Portsmouth a lady? . It was she that the 
French king sent over to fascinate the En- 
glish king and serve as a French spy, and 
she did it. 

The young fellows to whom I listened— 
whose talk I could not help overhearing— 
were going later in the evening to a ball. 
They were to see the sweetest: and most 
innocent of maidens. They were to clasp 
them in the delicious dance. They were to 
chat and laugh and plan. What do I know? 
They were to breathe vows, perhaps; they 
were to whisper the words—I suppose you 
understand. What I say is that, for all that, 
they dwell in different worlds, and the soft, 
palpitating little baggage in the conserva- 
tory who says that she will be the wife of 
that Spanish-looking young. brigand with 
the captivating dark eyes, and who dances 
80 divinely, does not know in the least who 
it is to whom she gives herself. No, my 
young friend, they do not know us; and 
there are huge parts of our lives that we 
hustle out of their sight. Ihave heard hus- 
bands and fathers chattering, when they 
knew that none of the family could over- 
hear. Fortunate deafness; for there are 
true and loving hearts that would be mis- 
erably wrung and broken if they could hear 
what we hear. There is no fairy tale, no 





enchantment in the books, more surprising 
and striking than that of our daily life. 
And when I say so to Hero, she answers, 
“But suppose that my Leander does seem 
to be a beast; do you not know that it is 
the prince under that hairy skin that I ad- 
mire ?” 

I do not deny it. Those gentle. hearts 
make a kind of celestial allowance. They 
suspect the truth, perhaps, and they instant- 
ly repel its force by some sweet theory. 
Have you never watched a mother in the 
car, when her most unmannerly and head- 
strong boy is snarling and roaring and mak- 
ing himself a pest? ‘Tommy is sleepy,” 
says that crafty parent. ‘Does Tommy’s 
poor little stomach ache ? Where does Tom- 
my feel bad? Is he very tired with the 
long journey?” It is not the long journey, 
nor the stomach-ache, because Tommy ramps 
in the same way in the nursery at home and 
upon all occasions. But the mother’s in- 
stinct shields him. “ You think,” it says to 
the bald-headed traveler who is trying to 
read or to sleep, and who, although his as- 
pect is bland, wishes Tommy in the unmen- 
tionable place—“ you think that this is a 
snarling little beast. Heaven pity you, Sir! 
’tis a prince in disguise majestically moan- 
ing.” 

In like manner, when we see that gross 
Orson, the huge fellow who is always feed- 
ing. and drinking; that red-faced, indolent 
good-for-nothing, whose chief delight is 
horse-racing and cock-fighting—when we 
see him carrying off in holy matrimony that 
delicate, flower-like, gentle Fiamma, it is 
bewildering, it is preposterous. Her eyes 
are.open. She sees him, and she hears of 
him, and she knows about him. What does 
it mean? How do such things happen? 
Happen! Why, how did Titania happen to 
fancy Bottom? It is the familiar old story 
of Beauty and the Beast. Do you suppose 
Fiamma sees the Orson that we see? Do 
you suppose that a young woman tenderly 
reared, with maidenly delicacy and reserve, 
and a fine womanly instinct, kneels at the 
nuptial altar with a boozing booby? Not 
she. She gives her faith and. her vows to 
the noble hero, the puissant prince, who 
thinks fit to masquerade in the shape of this 
red-faced, lazy idler. And because you are 
blind, because your wretched perceptions 
stick fast in the hairy hide, do you think 
that Fiamma does not see the truth and re- 
joice in it? 

What is.to be done? You and I, proba- 
bly, if we are men about town, know the 
truth of Orson. How can we save her? 
Alas! she is not to be saved by us. She must 
work out her own salvation, or she will be 
lost. When I see her coming into the church 
on her wedding-day, and observe the pretty 
groups in the pews, and hear the blithe mu- 
sic from the organ, and smell the orange 
flowers as the beautiful bride passes, and 
watch her kneeling in a soft white cloud of 
lace and other fluffiness, and then strain my 
ears to listef whether she does actually vow 
to honor and obey that utter zany, I think 
that the fairy stories are commonplace and 
Blue-Beard the prosaic history of every day. 
Of course, if I were a younger and marriage- 
able man, I should probably think, as you 
doubtless used to before you were pledged 
to take part in a similar ceremony, that 
there are persons—who shall be nameless— 
to whom it would not be monstrous to hear 
the beautiful Fiamma vowing eternal love 
and fidelity. Their names might be Gerald, 
for instance, or Bachelor. Yes—and don’t 
you suppose that the other Orsons think 
precisely the same thing? 

Meanwhile I reflect that Fiamma does 
sometimes work out her salvation. The 
point of the old story is that the beast was 
@ prince, after all. It was only a horrible 
enchantment. And even old Bottom was 
not a veritable jackass. Fiamma believes, 
despite all that appears, despite all that you 
and I, with much head-shaking, know, that 
the hulking Orson is an enchanted prince. 
She does not deny, she admits, all that we— 
of course as impartial friends—reveal to her 
of his codrseness and unworthiness. ‘“Cer- 
tainly,” says that gently persistent lady ; 
“that is the hide. I see it as you do; but 
I also see beyond it, as you do not. You are 
wrong,-and I am right. He is not a beast, 
but a gallant and noble prince.” 

There is nothing like it in the world, this 
simple and defiant: devotion. At this very 
moment of writing—and it is I don’t know 
how much o’clock at night—I reflect that I 
have been calling upon Mrs. Loveall, from 
whose house I came only an hour or two 
since. We had a very interesting talk of a 
thousand things. She is most thoughtful, 
most cultivated, and, above all, a woman of 
the steadiest character, and a most efficient 
head of the family. It was nearly midnight 
when I left her, and I doubt if she has gone 
to bed yet. During the time that I sat with 
her I knew that she heard the least sound in 
the hall, and once when the outer door closed 
she went out of the room. Her whole soul 
seemed to be intent upon those sounds; yet 
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she calmly talked with me. It was a man 
she was awziting—not her husband, for he 
is dead long ago, but her son, her oldest 
child, the bright-eyed boy, the pride and 
hope of her young married life—a man of 
forty now, and nobody’s pride or hope for 
evermore. 

I know how it will be. Some time after 
midnight there will be a fumbling at the 
door, and Mrs. Loveall will descend and 
open it. She will close it quietly, and then 
she will help him up stairs to his room. You 
can imagine how he looks, the sound of his 
voice, the terrible fumes that envelop him. 
Can you see that sweet, matronly face be- 
side him, full of tenderness and pity? Can 
you look into that mother’s heart, in which 
is no censure, no reproach, no conscious, 
withering disappointment even, but only 
love, love depthless and unspeakable? Is 
that her son, that stupefied, reeling, inar- 
ticulate sot? He has ceased to be himself: 
how can she love him? He is truly a beast, 
if ever a man is. Does she see the prince in 
him? Certainly she does; for what else 
‘could support her? That heart, so steady 
and true, is full of excuses and extenua- 
tions. Even if she thinks his condition is 
the consequence of mere weakness of will, 
she does not blame him, but some circum- 
stance, some ancestor. ‘‘ My poor boy,” she 
thinks, remembering that his great-grand- 
mother’s uncle by marriage was too fond of 
punch, “the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children.” 

Is it otherwise with Fiamma? One, at 
least, of that name I knew, who married 
Orson; and she went on believing and be- 
lieving in the prince, expecting and expect- 
ing him to dissolve the enchantment and 
come forth; and lo! at length he came. He 
gradually grew to be interested, sympathet- 
ic, industrious. He left card clubs and their 
companions, and cock-fighting and aimless 
lounging. He became a good-natured, quiet, 
friendly companion. And if we saw that, 
what must not she have seen? If we 
thought him good-humored, how fascina- 
ting must he not have been to Fiamma? 
No: we live in different worlds while we 
inhabit the same. Those gentle eyes do not 
see what we are, but what we might be. 
They do not hear our wretched talk; and if 
they hear of it, they do not believe, or they 
softly extenuate. My dear Gerald, your 
happy day draws near. It is the beginning 
of the year. Your heart is eager for all 
kinds of vows. Well, there is a trivial gift 
more precious than diamonds, more useful 
than porcelain and silver, that you can give 
her. It is the resolution—not to be broken, 
you rascal, but surely kept—to try to be the 
man that she believes you to be. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BALL DRESSES. 


HE ball season has opened, and brought into 

notice the low, round, Josephine corsage 
described early in the fall. Many ladies still 
wear pointed waists and low-necked basques, but 
these have been in vogue a long time, and will 
be gradually superseded by the Josephine style. 
The bertha of lace, or puffs, or of Grecian folds, 
is universally worn. The short puffed sleeves 
are scarcely visible below the bertha, and in some 
‘instances are omitted altogether, the armhole 
being finished by a frill of lace. The sensible 
abridgment of the train is plainly shown in the 
demi-trained skirts in vogue. 

Silk gauze is the fabric preferred above tulle 
or tarlatan for ball dresses. Lustrous Chambéry 
gauzes, in solid colors, or clouded, or in intricate 
arabesque figures, are the first choice; striped 
gauzes are slightly passée; plain white grena- 
dine and the armure grenadines are used instead 
of gauze for the sake of economy, and will pro- 
duce a similar effect. Few entire dresses are 
made of gauze. ‘The skirt and waist are usually 
of silk, the over-skirt and waist covering one of 
clouded or damask gauze; the pleated flounces 
on the lower skirt are of plain gauze, as figured 
gauzes do not make effective flounces. White 
clouded gauze over dresses and flounces on col- 
ored silk skirts are the most admired ball dresses 
of the season. Blue and rose-colored gauzes are 
sometimes worn over white silk, but are not very 
effective. Garlands of flowers, used in profu- 
sion, are the garniture for gauze dresses. Very 
little lace is combined with gauze fabrics; real 
blonde lace is considered most congruous with 
this thin glossy silk. 

Among very rich ball dresses, perhaps the 
handsomest -are those with tabliers and head- 
ings of embroidered tulle. ‘These embroideries 
are of silk floss of a single color, or else flowers 
in their natural colors are wrought.on the tulle, 
and are then transferred to the silk of the dress. 
These make an exquisite garniture for white and 
delicate fade silks. Chenille embroidery also 
appears on tulle, silk, and satin. The chenille 
cord is stitched down with gold or silver thread. 

The most elegant tulle dresses are those trimmed 
with velvet flounces, velvet apron, and a velvet 
sash. The foundation for such a dress is, of 
course, a silk skirt; puffs of tulle separated by 
velvet ruffles trim the skirt to the waist. The 
over-skirt is merely a short velvet apron, with 
ample sashes of velvet lined with silk. White 
tulle with rose-colored velvet makes a charm- 
ing dress; salmon-colored tulle is worn with 





black velvet; light blue tulle has velvet of dark- 
est sapphire hue. 

Fanciful silks are more used abroad than plain 
failles for evening dress. Conspicuous among 
these are the velvet brocades, having raised vel- 
vet arabesques on a silk ground, and the failles 
with moiré stripes. Ruffles and flounces of sheer 
white organdy, with the edges notched like saw- 
teeth, are again in vogue for trimming light silks 
for small parties. ‘Trained over-skirts like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., are seen 
with many dressy toilettes. 

Sicilienne is the most fashionable fabric for 
evening wraps, and pale tints, such as pearl gray 
and sky blue, are preferred to pure white. Vel- 
vet and cascades of lace are the trimmings. For 
white opera cloaks the richest material is cam- 
el’s-hair, almost covered with cord soutache and 
edged with white yak lace. The Dolman is the 
shape most worn. It is said that Parisian ladies 
have adopted undressed kid gloves for evening 
wear. These are made very long, and without 
buttons; they are easily slipped on the hand, 
and extend half-way to the elbow. Very pale- 
tinted gloves are far prettier by gas-light tham 
dead white gloves. Fans are very large, and are: 
covered with Watteau pictures. 

A trained crinoline skirt, with a trained muslin: 
skirt the length of the dress skirt, is necessary 
with evening dresses. . The best crinoline skirts 
have the three front breadths of soft white mus- 
lin, while the back is of stiffly starched barred. 
muslin, or else the regular crinoline. A muslin 
flounce, beginning at the knee, extends around the 


whole skirt. Above this, on the back breadths, ° 


are a succession of stiff muslin flounces and a 
puff, which is gathered by drawing-strings to 
form a bustle. The muslin skirt worn next the 
dress is sometimes elaborately trimmed to the 
knee with Valenciennes insertion and embroid- 
ered medallions, arranged diagonally. A sim- 
ple fashion is to have a wide Spanish flounce of 
muslin, edged with narrow side pleating and 
Valenciennes. As these skirts drag upon the 
floor and receive very hard usage, the Italian 
mavhine-made Valenciennes is generally used. 
upon them. ‘This lace is stronger than ‘‘ real” 
hand-made Valenciennes, and is now produced 
in very handsome patterns. 
THE DORA D’ISTRIA COSTUME. 

A costume called the Dora d’Istria is a novelty 
just now in vogue in Europe. It consists of a 
polonaise, with a simulated hussar jacket and in- 
tricately draped skirt, on which are frog buttons 
and olive-shaped ornaments of passementerie. 
This polonaise is made of gray cloth or camel’s- 
hair, bordered with a band of silver-fox fur. 
The skirt is chestnut brown velvet, trimmed to 
match the polonaise. 

The simplicity with which velvet skirts were 
trimmed early in the season has disappeared, 
and they are now covered with flounces and 
fringed or edged with fur, lace, or faille pleat- 
ing. This elaborate trimming makes them too 
heavy for comfort. ‘lhe polonaise worn with 
such skirts is of rough camel’s-hair cloth, edged 
with a border of fur. 


SCARF VEILS, ETC. 


French bonnets are accompanied by scarf 
veils. These are made of a long, straight piece 
of net about two finger-lengths broad, edged all 
around with Chantilly or with Spanish blonde 
lace. The middle of the veil covers the, face 
plainly, and the ends are tied behind or fastened 
by a jet or gold arrow, and left hanging in loops. 

Flowers are scarcely seen on the bonnets worn 
for midwinter. Feathers are used in abundance. 
Natural undyed wings and ostrich feathers are 
found on Parisian hats. An eccentric novelty is 
a long curled ostrich plume drooping from the 
back of the bonnet, and wound around the neck 
like a boa. Bonnets are worn in most capri- 
cious fashion. ‘The Rabagas, or sailor shape, is 
placed very far back, or else is perched on one 
side; while the high Rubens, with one side 
turned up, is worn very far forward on the 
forehead. 

THE FILLET, ETC. 


The Greek fillet, a band of black velvet tied 
around the head, is quite in favor at present. 
The velvet is nearly an inch wide, passes just 
above the forehead, is tied behind, and long 
ends are left hanging. 

Coiffures are merely small clusters of flowers 
placed far forward in front, or on top, and also 
on thé left side. Vines of smilax or of dwarfed 
ivy are placed about in the finger puffs. The 
Récamier bow of hair directly on top of the 
head is much’ worn. Small erect aigrettes and 
curled ostrich feather tips are very fashionable. 
Powdered hair fell into disfavor last year, but 
is again revived. Violet powder is the most ef- 
fective, but is floury, and very difficult to brush 
out from the hair. Snow-flake powder shakes 
off easily, and injures the hair less. Diamond 
powder is little used. The powder should be 
sprinkled through coarse lace or gauze on the 
hair before it is put up, in order to whiten it 
evenly ; the hair should be dusted again after it 
is dressed. 

THE ULSTER, ETC. 


A midwinter overcoat, adopted by gentlemen 
as a sleighing or traveling wrap, is called the 
Ulster. It is made of Irish frieze—a rough, 
grayish cloth. The shape is a loose double- 
breasted sack, made long enough to reach al- 
most to the ankles. It is worn with a belt of 
the same, fastened loosely around the waist, and 
has outside pockets and a hood. It is a warm, 
comfortable garment, and is in great favor with 


gentlemen who delight in English fashions. It* 


is found, ready-made, at prices ranging from 
$25 to $65. 

Gentlemen who dress in the extreme of fash- 
ion are wearing very long double-breasted sur- 
touts for overcoats. These are made of light 
drab cloths for opera and other full-dress occa- 





sions, and in dark invisible colors, trimmed with 
tur. They give decidedly a Dundreary appear- 
ance, and are as little to be commended for 
beauty as are the Ulsters noted above. 

White silk handkerchiefs, large squares worn 
folded, are placed inside the neck of overcoats. 
Pale twilled silk handkerchiefs, especially light 
blue ones, are worn in the same way. White 
neck-ties are worn not alone with full dress, but 
also with the semi-dress suits with which lavender 
ties were formerly used. Black ties for day 
wear, and white for evening, are almost uni- 
versal with stylishly dressed gentlemen. Few 
colored scarfs are seen, though blue scarfs are 
not entirely banished from favor. 


GOSSAMER OVERSHOES. 


Overshoes for ladies are of very thin rubber, so 
light as to be of scarcely perceptible weight, but 
perfectly water-proof, are neatly shaped over the 
toes, and extend in a high point above the heel, 
like the Marie Antoinette slipper. This point 
prevents them from slipping off the heel, as rub- 
bers are apt todo. Price $1. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co.; 
and W. R. Bowne. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss EMILY FAITHFULL, speaking of the dis- 
advantages under which women labor in En- 
pant. says that only three months before she 
eft England she spent a day in the reg cam 
and there were women and girls turning heavy 
wheeis and lifting enormous weights; their phys- 
ical strength was being drawn upon ad libitum, 
but they were carefully excluded from the light- 
er branches of the business; they were freely 
used as beasts of burden, but no encouragement 
was given them to undertake any skilled labor. 
And yet, by-the-way, we are told that women 
can not serve in haberdashers’ shops because 
they are too weak to lift the bales of goods. In 
Liverpool and Dublin women earn sixpence a 
day by carrying immense loads of sand; nearly 
50,000 hawk fish, fruit, and hardware through 


the streets of London, their average earnings 


varying from fifty cents to one dollar a week. 

—Mrs. SaRaAH WARNER BROOKS, known as the 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE Of Massachusetts, was 
on Christmas the recipient of a handsomely 
engrossed erga from the convicts in the 
swe? Hy at Charlestown. 
—Miss SorpHig Barney was recently awarded 
the premium at the Montgomery (Alabama) 
Fair as being the most capable of making the 
best wife for a poor man. 

—It comes to us in the rs, and we there- 
fore suppose it must be believed, that LoRENzA 
Sitva, a Mexican woman of San Felipa de Aqua, 
State of Oaxaca, died November 19, aged one 
hundred and fifty years, less eleven days. Up to 
within two weeks of her death she was able to 
read without spectacles and walk without assist- 
ance. 

—CARLOTTA PaTT! declines an offer of $20,000, 
gold, for ten concerts in Havana, on account of 
her engagement with Max Strrakoscu. After 
the Log season she will retire to private life. 

—Miss Acnes ETHEL is said to ‘be about to 
marry a scion of one of our old Knickerbocker 
families. Ten years ago she was married to a 
Virginian named Lewis, from whom two years 
later she was divorced. 

—M. Leon Say, the new French Minister of 
Finance, is a man of,large fortune; controls the 
Journal des Débats ; has long been the confiden- 
tial friend of the RoruscHILps, and rendered 
them great service in their railway operations ; 
is concededly an Orleanist, and known among 
his friends as thoroughly in favor of free trade. 

—JOHN CLEVELAND is the name of an odd 
character who died recently at Martha’s Vine- 
yard at the age of eighty-five. He never drank 
a glass of strong liquor of any kind in his life, 
never used tobacco in any form, never fired a 
= or pistol, and never caught a fish with a 

ook and line. He was largely interested in the 
Mattakeeset herring crecks, and as a capturer 
of the consolatory herring was a success. 

—Mrs. GARIBALDI, the second wife of the pa- 
triot, is thirty-five years old, and is described as 
a dark, handsome woman, with fierce eyes, and 
thick hair parted at the side of the head. 

—A bricklayer, recently deceased, in London, 
was found to have the heaviest brain on record. 
It weighed sixty-seven ounces. The man could 
neither read nor write. 

—CHARLES LEVER’s two daughters inherit 
from their father the inconsiderable fortune of 
about $5000. 

—The Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has re- 
fused to sanction the marriage of his daughter 
to the Russian Grand Duke Viapimrr, notwith- 
standing the latter offered to forego the usual 
stipulation of a change of creed, and consent to 
her remaining a Protestant. 

—Mrs. SaMUEL Cout’s income from her man- 
ufacturing property last year is stated to have 
been $800,000, and some newspaper man has in- 
timated that her fortune of $8,000,000, more or 
less, ‘‘ will be inherited by her lovely daughter.” 
This part of it is ruthlessly punctured by the 
Hartford Fost, which says that the “lovely 
daughter” happens to be a son with a will of 
his own. ; 

—Mrs. Joaquin MILLER, who is about to 
alight upon the Atlantic slope, has taken occa- 
sion to remark to a Chicago interviewer that 
she was ‘‘ very willing to sail down the stream 
of time alongside of Lady Byron, Lady BuLwer, 
and Mrs.-DicKENs.”’ 

—The venerable Madame Bonaparte is said 
to be seriously ill at her home in Baltimore, and 
her recovery doubtful. She was married to JE- 
ROME BONAPARTE, the = brother of Na- 
POLEON (afterward King of Westphalia), in Bal- 
timere, December 27, 1803. Her legal name is 
Mrs. ELIZABETH PATTERSON. 

—ADELINA PaTTI has just had a memorable 
benefit at Moscow. It took place on the birth- 
day of the Crown Princess. Before the perform- 
ance commenced all the Russian and Italian art- 
ists, including PaTrt, came forward in full dress 
and sang the Russian Hymn, which was vocifer- 
ously encored, The heroine of the evening then 
appeared as Amina in La Sonnambula, her en- 
trance being the signal for a perfect ovation. A 
corbeille of flowers, containing a casket in which 








was a gold circlet ornamented with a star of 
diamonds, was presented to her, and the jewel 
placed upon her head. From the clouds ap- 
peared to fall showers of bouquets and other 
presents, the stage being literally covered. The 
finale was redemanded, and during the perform- 
ance the popular prima donna had to return 
nearly a hundred times to bow her acknowl- 
edgments. The night’s receipts which fell to 
PaTTr’s share amounted, it is said, to over $6000. 

—Several of the eminent authors of France, 
who commenced with nothing, are now gount- 
ed men of wealth. - Victor Hugo is rated at 
600,000 frances; ‘‘George Sand,” nearly twice as 
much; EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 3,500, francs ; 
ADOLPHE THIERS, 1,000,000 francs ; ALEXANDRE 
Dumas, fils, 400,000 francs; EDMOND ABovT, 
250,000 francs; ALPHONSE Karr, 100,000 francs ; 
JULES JANIN, 750,000 francs; EpovuarD LaBov- © 
LAYE, 100,000 francs ; VICTORIEN SaRDOU, 500,000 
francs. THoPHILE GAUTIER died a millionaire, 
and the widows of ScrrBE and Ponsarp live in 
affluence. But the widow of the celebrated 
PROUDHON has to eke out a precarious living as 
a washer-woman. 

—A Miss ScHNeEIDeER, of Liverpool, England, 
has had her feelings soothed by the recovery of 
$125,000 from the curate of St. Mary’s Church 
for breach of promise of marriage. That is 
about the heaviest pecuniary valuation of grief 
known in the human heart market. 

—The Maharajah of Cashmere keeps a poet, 
and, from all.accounts, compensates him well for 
his rhymed depreciation of the sun, moon, etc., 
in favor of his master’s refulgent mind and per- 
son. 

—The foreign ladies who are to “receive’’ 
during the present season at Washington are 
Lady THorNTON, wife of the British minister; 
Madame BuiacqQvugE, wife of the Turkish minis- 
ter; the wives of the representatives of Brazil, 
Peru, and Portugal; and the Marquise of Noa- 
illes, of France. The marquise is very pretty 
and vivacious, and speaks excellent English with 
a charming accent. She is of medium height 
and rather full figure, with dark hair, eyes, and 
complexion, and a face decidedly French and 
unmistakably Parisian in expression. Aided by 
her husband’s rank, wealth, and pedigree, and 
by the handsome young attachés with whom he 
is surrounded, the marquise will reign this sea- 
son by common consent. 

—The RoruHscHILp brothers, in conformity 
with the wishes of their late father, have sent 
$10,600 for the payment of the winter’s rent of 
poor persons not actually paupers. The sums 
distributed by this family are immense. They 
support a Jews’ hospital, a free dispensary, and 
medical office (the last two open to all creeds), 
a boys’ school, a girls’ school, a retreat for aged 
and infirm Hebrews. No woman in childbed 
appeals to them without receiving pecuniary as- 
sistance; no person in distress applies to them 
who (if his story prove true, and they keep two 
rabbis constantly engaged in investigating these 
applications) is not relieved. The Jewish eccle- 
siastical authorities are authorized to draw upon 
them to relieve any distress among their Hebrew 
brethren. If any general calamity fall upon a 
Hebrew community (for instance, the expulsion 
of the Jews from Tangiers during the Spanish 
invasion of Morocco, or the ill treatment of He- 
brews in the Danubian principalities), they in- 
stantly dispatch agents with large supplies of 
money to the scene of suffering. They support 
a synagogue, with charitable institutions at- 
tached to it, at Jerusalem. Indeed, there is no 
end to their liberality. 

—Good old Mrs. Dorcas Ricz, of Jaffrey 
New Hampshire, has tallied one hundred and 
five years on life’s score, and goes about the 
house, makes her bed, reads her Bible, and chats 
as fluently as a young girl of fifty or sixty. 

—‘‘ Virtue is its own reward” has again becn 
verified in the person of Miss ADDIE TayYLor, 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. An unfortunate 
Frenchman inadvertently took the small-pox. 
Miss ADDIE came to the rescue, looked after 
him in a general and rather nice way, for the 
which she has receiyed from Frenchman the 
pleasant $50,000. 

—Miss Mary Basson, recently deceased in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, at eighty-two, was 
a granddaughter of the famous General STaRK, 
and resided with the old warrior during the later 
years of his life. 

—Chief Justice Case rejoiceth in this, that 
he hath five grandchildren—three SprRaGuEs 
and two Hoyts, which makes a “‘ full’’ of happi- 
ness. 

—Mr. GREELEY’s death has been made the 
subject of editorials in over eight hundred 
newspapers in the United Stafes. Copies of 
these notices have been sent to Mr. CorNELL. 

—Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT is described 
as having grown stout — gray, and never in 
the days of her girlish beauty was so fascinating 
as at the present time. 

—When Sypney SmiTH had gravely listened 
to the details of a mad dog’s course through 
the streets of London—how he frightened a 
bishop, and was at length dispatched with dif- 
ficulty —the clerical wit remarked that he 
‘should like to have heard the dog’s side of 
the story.” 

—Lady REMBOLD, wife of the recently ap- 
pointed British minister to Brazil, has lately de- 
ceased. She was well known in Washington 
as Miss CARRIE HARRINGTON, second daughter 
of Hon. Gzorce HarrineTon, late Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and at present presi- 
dent of the Automatic Telegraph lompany. 

—Mrs. EpwIn ForREsT was one of those who 
attended the funeral of her husband. A report- 
er says when she arrived at the house she moved 
nervously toward the rear parlor, where the re- 
mains were lying. There were but five or six 
persons in the room., Throwing aside her veil, 
she stood for nearly ten minutes, placed her 
hand upon his head, and followed the arm down 
to the hand, which she grasped for a few min- 
utes. Then she glided toward the foot of the 
coffin, and plucked one or two flowers from'the 
cross which lay upon the dead man’s feet. She 
then moved rapidly to the front parlor, where 
she was seated yntil the-coffin left the house. 

—Who would “ parse,’’ or ‘‘decline’”’ to read, 
such an announcement as this: ‘‘Mrs. Mary 
GramMaR, Of Nashville, tired of conjunction 
with Mr. GRamMAR, who, it appears, is too much 
addicted to the imperative mood, has put herself 
in the accusative case and sues for a divorce.” 

—BarnvuM having been thrice burned out, it 
is suggested by an unfeeling man from Boston 
that his name should be changed to that of 
BURN-EM. 
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chains, which are very 
useful for hanging up heavy garments, such 
as winter cloaks, etc., and are especially 
adapted for gentlemen’s clothing. - They 
are fastened on curved rings (see Fig. 2), 
or on a plate furnished with holes, as shown 
by Fig. 1, and by means of these are sewed 
to the garment. In adjusting the garment 
the chain, of course, hangs on 
the inside. 


Point Lace and Crochet 
Edging for Covers, Cur- 
tains, Window-Shades, etc. 

To make this’ edging first 
draw the lines for the point lace 
braid on paper or linen, and then 
run on the braid along these 
lines, laying it ina pleat at each 
corner and gathering it slightly 
at the curves. Next work with medium-sized cotton the star-shaped figures 
in pe de reprise, and in the middle of these the small dots in satin stitch, 
and between the leaves of the figures work the bars as shown by the illus- 
tration, winding the working thread stretched for the bars once, going 
back. . Work the.smaller four-leaved figure between every two scallops of 
the lace all in point de reprise as shown by the illustration. Work the re- 
maining bars of the foundation in crochet-work with chain stitches and pi- 
cots, and in working the cross-bars pass the working thread, which should 
not be too long, along the edge of the braid, winding it several times. 
Fasten the vertical bars to the bars just mentioned with one slip stitch each. 
Border the lace on the outer edge first with button-hole stitch scallops 
stretched loosely, and then cover these closely with button-hole stitches, 
in doing which crochet with the same working thread one picot of several 
chain stitches in the middle of each scallop. Instead of: crocheting. the 
bars and picots in the foundation of the edging, they may be worked in 
button-hole stitch, or else a piece of guipure cord may be strétched for the 
bars and picots, : | 


Point Lace-and Crochet Bagings for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Pornt Lact .anp Crooner Epeinc. Work with 

twisted crochet cotton on one side of the point lace braid two 

rounds as follows: Ist round.—* 5 sc. (single. crochet) on the . 
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edge of the braid, 14 ch. 
(chain stitch), with these 
pass over half an inch 
of the edge, 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the edge of 
the braid, 2 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the 
lower vein of the tc., working off these 
three bars not separately, but together, 
drawing the thread through once; this 
forms one leaflet, ‘Twice alternately work 
1 te., one leaflet an the edge of the braid, 
always passing over a quarter of an inch 
of the braid between there, as 
shown by the illustration; 3 ch., 
drop the last of these from the 
needle, insert the needle in the 
fourth of the 14 ch. (counting 
from the end of these), and draw 
through the dropped st. (stitch), 
10 ch., and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—1 de. (double crochet) on 
every second following st. of the 
preceding round; after every de. 
1ch. Then crochet one round 
on the other side of the braid as follows: > 1 stc., as shown by the illus- 
tration, in the hollow between two scallops of the braid, 4 sc. on the edge 
of the braid, 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), six 
times alternately 3 sc. on the edge of the braid, 1 p., then 4 sc. ; repeat 
from >, but in the course of the work crochet, instead of the first p. of 
each scallop, 5 ch., fasten to the last p. of the preceding scallop, crochet, 
going back, 1 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the middle of the 5 ch., then 2 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the first cf the same 5 ch. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet Eveine. This edging is worked with twisted cot- 
ton, No. 120, on a chain stitch foundation of the requisite length in six 
rounds: Ist round.—1 de. on every second following foundation stitch, 
after this always 1 ch. 2d roand.—9 sc., * 2 ch., 5 tc. separated each 
by 2 ch. on the sixth following st. of the preceding round, 2 ch.; pass over 
5 st., 17 sc. on the following 17 st., and repeat from *. 3d round.— 
5 sc. on the first 5 st. of the preceding round, * 3 ch., pass over the next 
4 st., 17.dc. on the following 17 st., 3: ch., 9 sc. on the middle of the next 
17 se., and repeat from *. . 4th round.—2 sc. on the first 2 st. of the 
preceding round, * 3 ch.,.1 dc. on each of the next 17 dc., after every 
de. always 1 ch., then 3 ch., 3 sc. on the middle 3 st. of the next 9 sc., 
and repeat from *. 5th round.—1 sc. on the first st. of the preceding 
round, >* nine times always 4 dc. on the fourth following st., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the 3 sc. in the preceding round, and repeat from *. 6th 
round.—1 sc. always between 4 dc. of the preceding round; after each 
sc. work one scallop of 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch. 
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PREPARING TO CONQUER. 


see here one of our modern Amazons, 
buckling on the last piece of armor before 

the mirror ere she goes forth to the field of battle. 
But it is no longer in steel gorget and breastplate 
that she arrays herself for conquest. Our mod- 
ern dames find silk and velvet and glittering 
gems a more effective panoply than the finest- 
tempered coat of mail, and sparkling eyes and 
smiling lips surer weapons than a Damascus 
blade. They have learned that victories won 
by gentle words are better and more enduring 
than those gained at the point of the sword. 
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They must remember, however, that light-armed 
warriors fight the best, and trat simple elegance 

- always leads more captives in its train than cum- 
brous extravagance, whose beauty is only count- 
ed by its cost. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrESsPONDENT. } 


T would be easier to tell what is not than 
4 what is worn, Nothing is excepted, either 
in fabrics, trimmings, or ornaments. There are 
seen as many embroidered as plain dresses, and 
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as much worsted embroidery as silk, chenille, 
or silver. 

The sorties du bal, which used to be made ex- 
clusively of cashmere, are this year also of a fab- 
ric called bourre de soie, with stripes alternate- 
ly lustreless and a little rough, color on color. 
Light gray, light olive, and light sage green are 
the favorite shades for these opera and ball 
wrappings, which are commonly wadded, and 
lined with bright colored silk (rose or cherry), and 
occasionally fur lined. The newest of these 
that I have seen was of light olive bourre de 
soie, with gold embroidery, and lined with gold- 
colored silk. 
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toilettes, and of black jet for street, and some 
dinner and reception dresses. 

Silk gauze, of all colors, is worn more than 
ever, and will be used to compose the novelty of 
the spring, when the trimmings of silk dresses, 
such as the flounces, bias folds, sashes, puffs, 
etc., will be made of silk gauze of the same color 
as the dress, or else of a darker shade; or, in a 
few rare instances, of a contrasting color—pink 
or blue gauze on gray or. brown silk, or pink or 
lilac gauze on sage green silk. The bonnet will 
always match the dress, and will be of the same 
gauze, trimmed with silk like the dress. - These 
combinations of silk and faille ‘have already ap- 





PREPARING TO CONQUER.” 


One of the most common articles of morning 
costume has been transferred to the domain of 
ball dresses—the petticoat with perpendicular 
tucks. A dress of this sort had an under-skirt 
of white satin; a skirt of white silk tulle, tucked 
perpendicularly, and a low corsage, ccvered with 
tulle, tucked like that of the skirt. Over this 
were two or three tiers of over-skirts, both of 
tulle and lace, the former being puffed and 
trimmed with flounces and rolls of satin or vel- 
vet, or gold or silver embroidery. 

The embroidery most in vogue at this mo- 
ment is wrought with jet beads—not round, but 
long and flat. This is of white jet for evening 


peared at a few evening parties. I have seen 
in preparation for a dinner a dress of golden 
chestnut faille, trimmed with two pleated flounces 
of different widths (the lower one being the 
wider), made of rose-colored silk gauze. Then 
came four over-skirts of the same gauze, draped 
on the left side, each with a different scarf, one 
of broad brown ribbon embroidered with rose- 
color, the next of rose-colored ribbon embroid- 
ered with brown, and so on, alternating for the 
four over-skirts. Low waist with a double 
basque, made of rose-colored gauze. Short 
sleeves, 

Another dinner dress had a brown and white 
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striped skirt, the white stripes being silk and the 
brown ones velvet. This skirt had a high waist 
and close sleeves of the same material, trimmed 
with.two puffs. The dress was completed by a 
sleeveless polonaise of chestnut velvet, with a 
low waist. In front this polonaise was no lon- 
ger than the waist, which had a basque; it 
lengthened gradually on the hips, and was long 
enough in the back to be draped in a pouf; its 
trimmings consisted of a pleated ruche of white 
faille, veiled with chestnut lace. This trimming 
was repeated twice, and was surmounted by a 
wreath embroidered with chestnut and white 
silk. Over the high waist was worn a large 


=) 


necklace of topazes. Topaz ear-rings and dia- 
dem. This is a historical costume of the time 
of Henri III., and is called a Valois dress. 

For the same dinner a simpler dress was in 
preparation. This had a plain skirt of black 
faille about a yard and three-quarters in length. 
The two back breadths were two yards and a 
half long, and were draped in a pouf. The 
waist, which was high, but open en ceur, had 
points in front, and was finished in the back 
with very narrow basques, trimmed with a rufile, 


pnd made of pale blue faille, veiled with black 


Chantilly lace. A fichu of pale blue crépe de 
Chine and Valenciennes lace was worn over the 
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extended from the opening of the 
aist to the pouf, which it seemed to drape. 

A visiting dress had a skirt of plain olive 
green velvet a yard and a half in length, with a 
broad hem lined and wadded so as to make the 
i The two back breadths 
, and quilted their whole 
length. Polonaise i pie dSicilienne—that is, 
with stripes alternately satin and lustreless—a 
new and beautiful fabric, trimmed with passe- 
menterie guipure set on as an edging, and head- 
ed with a bias fold half fuille and half satin, and 
a in a pouf, the whole‘of the same color 
as the skirt. 

A simple walking dress had a skirt of Russia 
leather faille, trimmed with two flounces eight 
inches wide, slightly gathered, and set on with- 
out any space between them. Cloth blouse of 
the same color, plain, and simply hemmed. The 
front was in the form of a plastron, closing at the 
side, and was trimmed with two rows of very 
large oxidized silver buttons, extending the 
whole length. Belt fastened with a large oxid- 
ized silver clasp. 

A more elegant walking dress had a skirt of 
sege green faille, trimmed with a bias flounce 
edged on the bottom with three narrow bias 
folds, with a second flounce above, set on as a 
heading, and cut in points on the under edge. 
The front of the skirt was pleated perpendicu- 
larly. Polonaise of the same color, brocaded, 
color on color, and trimmed with light woolen 
guipure and a broad bias fold of plain faille. 
Vest with large pockets. Louis XIII. sleeves, 
tight to the arm, and trimmed with a closely 
pleated flounce. 

It is predicted that in the spring short suits 
will be abolished, and that dresses will be worn 
long and draped in a pouf for the street. I do 
not believe this now any more than I did last 
autumn, when similar predictions were made 
without being confirmed. In the first place, 
revolutions that are to take place at a fixed date 
are almost sure to miscarry; in the second, a 
change like this would hardly be made on the 
threshold of summer. There are some reasons 
in favor of long dresses in winter, but none at 
all in summer, when every one is out-of-doors, 
and walking suits are the universal garb. Long 
dresses looped for walking are not ancient 
enough to be resumed, since they have not yet 
been forgotten. Now in fashion it is well 
known nothing is new that still lives in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. ‘There would 
be no novelty in long dresses looped, which 
would only be an old fashion revived. Then if 
it were attempted to drape them to simulate 
over-skirts, we might better keep the présent 
style, which is lighter and less cumbrous, and 
which can be worn without ruining the stuff of 
which it is made, which would inevitably be 
done in the case of long dresses draped, which 
would be spoiled by sitting on the folds. It is 
quite certain that a long dress that has been 
once draped for the street can never again be 
worn in the parlor, so badly will the back breadths 
be crushed and rumpled. I know very well that 
it is rash to predict too positively coneerning the 
fashions, which are wont to know no rule, and 
to give the lie to all probability; still I do not 
think I can be mistaken in foretelling that short 
suits will last through another summer, and that 
long dresses, when worn, will not be draped in 
a pouf, There are vague rumors of dresses such 
as were worn under Louis XIV., with short 
skirts to match, and were draped for the street 
by being drawn through large slits made in the 
sides like pockets. In this way the long skirt 
would be lifted out of the way, and could be let 
down at pleasure without losing its freshness, 
while the short skirt would serve for the street. 
But this is only a rumor. Meanwhile, in spite 
of all predictions to the contrary, short suits 
prevail not << in the streets, but also in draw- 
ing-rooms, and not only by day, but also in the 
evening. In very cold weather the polonaise is 
not abandoned, but a fur-lined Dolman or talma 
is thrown over it, or for carriage wear a large 
paletot, with immense sleeves, all comfortably 
lined with fur. EmMELInE Raymonp. 








Scarf of Silk Gauze, Lace, and Cord. . 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tuis scarf is made of a bias strip of gauze 
forty-one inches and three-quarters long and six 
inches and a quarter wide. ‘The ends of this 
strip are pointed, and are trimmed with black 
lace insertion aa inch and a quarter wide and 
lace an inch and a quarter wide. The seams 
made by joining the insertion, lace, and mate- 
rial are covered with black silk cord, which is 
sewed on in loops. Cut away the material un- 
derneath the insertion, and sew both lengthwise 
sides of the scarf together. 


Foot-Muff with Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tuts foot-muff is made of leather, and is or- 
namented on the upper surface with cross stitch 
embroidery with green and brown worsted in 
different shades, in the design of the game-bag 
shown by Fig..1, page 848, Harper's Bazar, No. 
52, Vol. V., drawn on canvas. For manner of 
drawing the design see description of tapestry 
designs on 592, Harper's Bazar, No. 36, 


Vol. V. The foot-muff is lined and trimmed 
with silver-fox fur. 


Velveteen Suit for Girl from 10 to 12 
Years old. 


See illustration on page 68. 
_ Tats suit is made of black velveteen, and con- 
sists of a skirt and polonaise. The latter is 





trimmed with stri 
ribbon. Beaver 
ribbon and feathers. 


Blue Cashmere Dress for Child from 
i to 8 Years old. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tuts dress of blue cashmere is trimmed with 
a braiding of black soutache, a ruche of blue gros 
grain ribbon, and strips of black fur. Blouse 
with long sleeves of Swiss muslin and strips of 
needle-work, Cut the blouse from Figs. 69 and 


72, No. XXV., of Supplement to Harper’s Ba- 
zar, No, 26, Vol. V. 


Scutch Plaid Suit for Girl from 10 
to 12 Years old. 
See illustration on page 68, 
Tue Scotch plaid suit consists of a skirt and 
polonaise, trimmed with ruffles, folds, and bows 


of the material. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
gros grain ribbon and feathers. 


of fur. Sash of gros grain 
t, trimmed with gros grain 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. PODMORE WISHES TO BE INSTRUCTED UPON 
THE DOCTRINE OF RESPONSIBILITY, AND DE- 
CLARES THAT HE HAS A PRESENTIMENT. 


EventTFvt as this night had been to Lily, and 
destined as it was to live forever in her memory, 
it was pregnant with yet deeper meaning for her 
future, and an event was to occur which was to 
draw closer together the links of the chain of 
pure and unworthy love which bound her. On 
this night she saw clearly what before had been 
but dimly perceptible to her. She saw that 
Felix loved her; and also that Mr. Sheldrake 
had a passion for her. She was instinctively 
conscious that there was nothing in common in 
the sentiments of these two men. Their feelings 
for her were as wide apart as their characters 
were; and she had already estimated these cor- 
rectly, although she did not realize the depth of 
baseness from which Mr. Sheldrake’s passion 
sprung. She was too pure and innocent for that. 

When the party left for the theatre old 
Wheels found the time pass slowly enough, al- 
though he was to some extent comforted by the 
knowledge that Felix had gone to watch over 
his beloved girl. For the purpose of whiling 
away a few minutes he went up to Gribble 
junior’s room, and found that worthy man and 
his wife working cheerfully, as usual. Gribble 
junior’s father, the victim of co-operative stores, 
was sitting in a corner nursing the baby, and 
had, as usual, been descanting upon the evils of 
co-operation, when old Wheels entered. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gribble junior were laughing heartily at 
something their father had just uttered. 

** What do you think we're laughing at, Mr. 
Wheels ?” asked Gribble junior, as the old man 
sat down. : 

Old Wheels expressed a desire to be enlight- 
ened. 

‘¢ Father just said,” explained Gribble junior, 
‘* that he supposed they would be trying next to 
bring babies into the world by co-operation.” 

At which, of course, the laughter recom- 
mented. 

‘** Why not ?” grumbled Gribble senior. ‘‘ You 
can buy pap at the stores, and you can buy cof- 
fins. Mind, John, when I’m dead, get my cof- 
fin made by an honest tradesman. If you was 
to buy one at a co-operative store, I shouldn’t 
rest in my grave.” 

‘Time enough for that, father,” replied Grib- 
ble junior, in a business-like tone, and yet with 
affection ; ‘‘you’re good for twenty years yet, I 
hope and trust.” 

**T should be, John, if trade was allowed to 
go on in a proper way. But co-operation ’ll be 
the death of me long before my proper time.” 

‘* My girl’s gone to the theatre,” observed old 
Wheels, to change the subject. 

‘Tt ‘ll do her good,” said Mrs. Gribble; 
‘¢ she’s been looking pale of late.” 

‘I’m going to take father to the Music-hall 
to-night,” said Gribble junior. ‘‘He’s never 
been to one. You see, Mr. Wheels, what I 
complain of in father is, that he won't keep 
moving.” 

‘*Tt’s too late, John; it’s too late. My joints 
are stiff.” 

‘* Perhaps so, but there’s no occasion to make 
’em stiffer. All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. Go in for every thing, I say—go in 
for work, and go in for play, and keep moving. 
How do you think baby’s looking, Mr. Wheels ?” 

Old Wheels pinched the baby’s cheek, and 
said, gayly, that the co-operative store could not 
turn out a baby like that. : 

‘Do you hear that, father ?” cried Mrs. Grib- 
ble junior, with a merry laugh. ‘‘Do you hear 
that ?” 

‘*Mr. Wheels is quite right,” replied Grib- 
ble senior, faithful to his theories; “it ain’t 
likely that any thing good and wholesome can 
come out of co-operation.” 

** How’s trade, Mr. Gribble?” 

** Well, it’s no use grumbling, but it ain’t as 
good as it should be. I had an idea yesterday, 
though. It was raining, you know, and I had 
no jobs on hand. ‘The hospital ain’t as full as it 
ought to be. I went out in the rain yesterday 
with three new umbrellas under my arm and one 
over my head. What for, now? you'll ask. To 
sell’em? No. People never buy umbrellas in 
rainy weather of their own accord ; they always 
wait for a fine day. No; I had an idea, and I 
carried it out in this way.. I saw a respectable 





man with an umbrella over his head that want- 
ed mending. I followed him home, and just as 
he knocked at his door I went up ‘to him, and 
said I was an umbrella-maker, and would like 
the job of mending his umbrella, ‘ But I’ve only 
got this one,’ he said, ‘and I want to go out 
again.’ ‘I’m prepared for that, Sir,’ I said; 
‘here’s my card, and here’s a new umbrella as 
good as yours. I'll leave this with you to use 
till I bring back your own, properly mended.’ 
He was tickled at the idea, and was more 
tickled when I told him that, trade being slack, 
I had cote out on purpose to look out for um- 
brellas that wanted mending. ‘You're an in- 
dustrious fellow,’ he said, with a laugh. ‘Yes, 
Sir,’ I answered, ‘if work won’t come to you, 
you must go to work. Keep moving; that’s my 
motto. If you can’t get work, make it.’ Well, 
he gave me his second-hand umbrella, and took 
my new one. In this way, in less than three 
hours, I got rid of my four new umbrellas, and 
got four jobs. I took them back this afternoon, 
and, would you believe it, Mr. Wheels? not 
only did I get paid well for the jobs, but two of 
the gentlemen bought two of my new umbrellas, 
and said I deserved to be encouraged. And I 
think I am,” added Gribble junior, complacently. 
‘*T made a good job of that idea, and I dare say 
it ll bring me in some money. You see, an um- 
brella is such an awkward thing to get mended 
when it’s out of order. Not one person out of 
twenty knows where to take it to. Well, go to 
them. I hope it ’ll rain to-morrow.” 

When old Wheels was in his room again, it 
was natural that his thoughts should dwell much 
on the conversation that had taken placé between 
himself. and Lily. It brought the past before 
him, and he was painfully startled by the 
resemblance which the -present crisis in the 
life of his darling bore to that other event in 
the life of her mother which had wrecked the 
happiness of that°unhappy woman. He open- 
ed the cupboard, and saw the little iron box. 
Very sad were the thoughts it suggested as he 
brought it to the table and opened it. There 
was a little money in it, sufficient for a few 
week’s expenses of their humble home; two 
or three mementos of Lily, such as a piece of 
ribbon and a flower she had worn in her hair; 
and some‘old letters and papers, worn and faded. 
He took them from the box, and sadly read one 
and another. Among them were letters from 
Lily’s father to her mother during their days of 
courtship; and certain terms of expression in 
them brought to him the remembrance of sen- 
timents almost similarly expressed by Alfred. 
The same vague declarations of being able to 
make large sums of money by unexplained 
means; the same selfishness, the same boastful- 
ness, were there embodied. But not the same 
remorse which Alfred had already experienced ; 
that was to come afterward, and the despair 
which ever accompanies it. ‘* We were happy 
then, my daughter and I,” the old man murmur- 
ed; ‘‘happy before he came. My daughter's 
life might not have ended as it did, in misery; 
might not have been passed, as it was, in mis- 
erable repinings. He brought a blight upon 
us.” And then came the thonght, ‘‘ Like father, 
like son.” He paced the room with disturbed 
steps. ‘‘ Alfred’s father,” he thought, ‘‘ wrecked 
the happiness of the woman who loved him, who 
trusted implicitly in him—wrecked the happiness 
of my daughter, who once was as bright as my 
darling Lily. And how she changed under the 
consequence of his vice and his folly!’ How she 
drooped and drooped until life became torture! 
As she trusted him and believed in him, and sac- 
rificed herself for him, so Lily trusts and be- 
lieves and is ready to sacrifice herself for Alfred. 
Shall I allow her to do this blindly? The end 
would not be the same, for Lily could not live 
through it. How can I save my darling? Would 
it not be better to inflict a sharp pain upon her 
now than to see her walk blindly, confidingly, 
lovingly, to a desolate future?” At this point 
of his musings he heard the street-door open.and 
shut, and heard a stumbling step in the passage 
below. Looking over the papers in the iron box, 
he came upon two which he opened and read. 
They were the last two documents connected 
with the career of Lily’s father. One was a full 
quittance for a sum of money which the unhappy 
man had embezzled; the wording of the other 
was as follows : 

“In consideration of my father-in-law paying the 
money due to Mr. James Creamwell, whieh I have 
wrongfully used, I solemnly promise not to trouble my 

e with my presence as long as I live, and not to 
make myself known to my children in the futu 
should sve meet by any chance. For the wrong that 
have done, I humbly ask their forgiveness. 

“Rrowarp Mannine.” 

‘*He has kept his word,” mused old Wheels ; 
**from that time I have never seen him, never 
heard of him. I have wondered often if he is 
alive. No one but I has ever read this paper, 
unless Alfred, when he took the money from this 
box— But no; he could have had no thought 
for any thing but his unhappy purpose.” 

Old Wheels was interrupted in his musing by 
the whining of a dog at the door. ‘‘'That’s 
Snap’s voice,” he said, and going to the door, he 
saw the faithful dog waiting for him. Snap, di- 
rectly he saw the old man, looked into his face 
appealingly, and walked toward the stairs. Old 
Wheels, taking the candle, followed the dog 
down stairs, and found Jim Podmore asleep at 
the bottom. Snap, having fulfilled his mission, 
waited patiently for the old man to act. 

‘*Come, Mr. Podmore,” said old Wheels, gen- 
tly shaking the sleeping man; ‘‘you mustn’t sleep 
here. Come up stairs and get to bed.” 

The tired man murmured, ‘‘ All right,” and 
settled himself comfortably to continue his nap. 
But old Wheels shook him more roughly, and 
he rose to his feet wearily, and leaning against 
the wall, seemed disposed to fall asleep again in 
that position. 

**Come, pull yourself together,” urged old 





Wheels, taking Jim Podmore’s arm ; ‘‘ you'll be 
more comfortable in your own room than here.” 

Thus advised, and being well shaken, Jim 
**pulled himself together,” and, with many in- 
coherent apologies, accompanied old Wh up 
stairs. When he arrived at thé first landing, he 
appeared to think he had gone far enough, and 
quite naturally he stumbled into the old man’s 
room, and fell into a chair. 

** Come, come,” persisted old Wheels, ‘‘I am 
not going to allow you to fall asleep again. Bed’s 
the proper place for you.” 

“**T should like,” murmured Jim, ‘‘to go to 
bed—and sleep—for a month.” 

Old Wheels laughed slightly at this. 

** You wouldn’t expect to wake up at the end 
of the time,” he said, continuing to shake Jim 
Podmore. 

**T don’t know—I don’t care—I’d like to go 
to bed—and sleep—for a year. All right, Mr. 
Wheels—don’t shake me—any more! I’m 
awake—that is, as awake—as I shall be—till to- 
morrow morning. I beg you—a thousand pardons 
—for troubling you. I suppose—you found me 
asleep—somewhere. Where?” 

‘* On the stairs.” 

“ Ah—yes. I thought—I should ha’ fell down 
—in the streets—as I walked along. I was so— 
dead beat. I’m glad—you woke me up—for I 
wanted to ask you something.” 

Old Wheels thought it best not to interrupt 
the current of Jim’s thoughts, and therefore did 
not speak. Jim shook himself much as a dog 
does when he comes out of the water, and hav- 
ing, it is to be presumed, by that action aroused 
his mental faculties, proceeded: 

** We've had a talk—to-day—me and some 
mates—and I made up my mind—that I'd speak 
—to some one—as might know—better than us. 
I meant you.” 

‘*Yes. What were you speaking about ?” 

‘Well, you see—it come in this way. I nev- 
er told you—about Dick Hart—did I?” 

‘*No—not that I remember,” replied old 
Wheels. 

**He was a mate of our’n—Dick Hart was. 
As good a fellow—as ever drawed—God’s breath. 
He was working—on our line—a many months 
ago. He ain’t working there now—not him— 
ain’t working any where—can’t get it. Willing 
enough—Dick Hart is—and a-breaking his heart 
—because he can’t get it. He’s a doomed man— 
Mr. Wheels—a doomed man!—and might as well 
—be dead—as alive. Better—a damned sight 
better—if it warn’t for his wife—and kids.” 

Jim Podmore was evidently warming up. His 
theme was powerful enough to master his fatigue. 
Old ‘Wheels listened attentively. 

“It might. have happened—to me—it might 
happen — to me—any night— when I’m dead 
beat. What then?” he asked, excitedly, to the 
no small surprise of Snap, to whom this episode 
was so strange that he stood aside gazing grave- 
ly at his master. ‘‘ What then ?” Jim repeat- 
ed. ‘** Why, I should be—what Dick Hart is— 
a-wandering about—in rags—a-starving almost. 
I should be worse than him—for when I think 
—of the old woman up stairs—asleep—and my 
little Polly—that is my star—my star, Polly is! 
—and think of them—with nothing to eat—like 
Dick Hart’s old woman and kids—I shouldn’t 
be able—to keep my hands—to myself. And I 
shouldn’t try to—I’m damned if I should !” 

Old Wheels laid his hand with a soothing mo- 
tion on the excited man’s shoulder. 

*‘ Be cool, Mr. Podmore,” he said. ‘‘ Tell 
me calmly what you want. You are wandering 
from the subject.” ; 

‘No, I ain’t,” responded Jim Podmore, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘I'm sticking to it. And it ain't likely 
—begging your pardon—for being so rough— 
that I can be calm—when I’ve got what I have 
got—in my mind.” 

*¢ What's that ?” 

Jim Podmore looked with apprehension at 
old Wheels, and then turned away his eyes un- 
easily. 

“Never mind that—it’s my trouble—and 
mustn’t be spoken of. Let’s talk of Dick Hart.” 

‘*You were about,” said old Wheels, gently, 
‘*to tell me some story eonnected with him.” 

‘*He was as good a fellow—as ever drawed 
breath—and had been in the Company’s service 
—ever so many years. ‘There was nothing agin 
him. He did his work—and drawed his screw. 
Little enough! He got overworked — often— 
as a good many of us gets—a many times too 
often—once too often for poor Dick—as I’m go- 
ing to tell you, short. It must ha’ been—eight 
months. ago—full—when- Dick Hart—worked 
off his legs—with long hours—and little rest— 
had a accident. He took a oath—afterward— 
that he was that dead beat—before the accident 
—that he felt fit to drop down dead with fatigue. 
He couldn’t keep—his eyes open—as I can't, 
sometimes—and when the accident—takes place 
—he goes almost mad. But that. doesn’t alter 
it. The accident’s done—and Dick Hart's made 
accountable. He’s took up—and tried—and gets 
six months. If what he did—had ha’ been his 
fault—he ought to have been—hung—but they 
didn’t seem—quite to know—whether he was 
to blame—or whether—he wasn't—so they give 
him six months—to make things even, I sup- 
pose. While Dick’s in prison—his wife’s con- 
fined—with her second—and how they live— 
while he’s away from ’em—God knows! Some 
of us gives a little—now and then. I give twice 
—but what Dick’s wife got—in that way was— 
next to nothing—as much as we—could afford. 
Dick Hart—comes out of prison—a little while 
ago—and tries to get work—and can’t. He gets 
a odd job—now and then—by telling lies about 
himself—and his old woman—gets a little char- 
ing—but they’ve not been able—to keep the 
wolf—from the door. It’s got right in—and 


there they are—pretty nigh starving—him and 
the old woman—and the kids.” 
Jim Podmore’s drowsiness coming upon him 
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powerfully here, he had as much as he could do 
to keep himself awake. He indulged himself 
with a few drowsy nods, and then proceeded as 
though there had been no interval of silence. 

‘© Well, we had a talk about him—to-day, me 
and my mates. We made up—a little money— 
not much*but as much—as we could afford— 
about six shillings—and sent it to his old wom- 
an. But we can’t go on—doing this—and one 
of the men said—that if it come to the officers’ 
ears—or the directors’—that we’d been making 
up money—for a man as has been discharged— 
and’s been in prison—and’s cost the Company a 
lot o’ money in damages—(for they had to pay 
two men—as was able—to afford a lawyer ; there 
was. others—as was poor—who didn’t get any 
thing)—that if it come—to the directors’ ears— 
we should likely—get into trouble ourselves.” 

Having come to the end of Dick Hart’s story, 
Jim Podmore dozed off again, and would have 
fallen into deep sleep but for old Wheels nudg- 
ing him briskly. 

“¢ Well ?” asked the old man. 

‘Ah, yes!” said Jim, ‘‘ I was almost forget- 
ting. What I want to know is—is Dick Hart 
responsible—for what he’s done? Is it right— 
that a respectable man—a hard-working man— 
a honest man—should be compelled—to work 
until he’s lost—all control over hisself—till he’s 
ready to drop—as I’ve told you before—and as 
I’ve been ready to myself—and that then—when 
a accident happens—which wouldn’t have hap- 

ned—if he’d been fresh—or if a fresh man had 

n—in his place—is it right, I want to know,” 
and Jim Podmore raised his arm slowly and low- 
ered it, and raised it again and lowered it again, 
as if it were a piston, ‘‘ that that man—should 
be put—in prison—should be disgraced—should 
lose his honest name—shouldn’t be able to get 
work—for his old woman—and the young uns 
—and that they should be almost starving—as 
Dick Hart’s people’s doing now ?” 

Fortunately for old Wheels, who would have 
found these questions very difficult to answer, 
Jim Podmore was too tired and too sleepy to 
wait for a reply. 

‘“¢If I don’t go up stairs—immediate,” he 
said, rising slowly to his feet, ‘‘ you'll have—to 
carry me. So I'll wish you—good-night, Mr. 
Wheels, and thank you.” 

He paused at the door for the purpose of ask- 
ing one other question. 

*¢ Did you ever feel—that something was go- 
ing to happen—without knowing exactly what it 
was ?” 


“Yes,” replied old Wheels, good-humoredly, 
‘but it never did happen.” 

*¢ Ah,” pondered the puzzled man, ‘‘ but this 
will, though.” 

‘What will ?” 

*¢Didn’t I tell you—I didn’t know what? But 
it ‘ll happen—as sure as my name’s—Jim Pod- 
more. It’s buzzing about my head now—and I 
can’t make it out.” 

‘¢ Nervousness,” suggested 
** brought on by overwork.” 

‘¢ Mayhap, but there it is.. What would you 
call it, now? Give it a name.” 

“<Tt is a presentinient, I should say.” 

*«That’s it. I’ve got—apresentiment. Thank 
you. Good-night, Mr. Wheels. I’ve got—a pre- 
sentiment—and it ‘ll come true—as sure as my 
name’s—Jim.” ’ 

With that Jim Podmore staggered up stairs, 
with faithful Snap at his heels, and within an 
hour old Wheels heard the street-door bell ring, 
and hurried down stairs. 


old Wheels, 





CHAPTER XXXVI._ 
FELIX GAINS A CLEW. 


Ferx intended to leave Lily after he had seen 
her safely within-doors, but the old man begged 
him to come in. A look from Lily decided him, 
and the three faithful souls ascended the stairs 
to the old man’s room. Old Wheels entering 
first, gave Lily an opportunity to say, hurriedly, 
to Felix, 

‘Don’t tell grandfather of my fainting, Felix. 
It might distress him.” . 

He promised her. 

‘* Nor of what passed between you and Mr. 
Sheldrake.” 

‘* Very well, Lily.” 

She spoke in a whisper; she was so thrilling 
with exquisite sensitiveness that any harsher 
sound would have been a disturbance to her 
happy state. 

**T will think of what you have said to-night, 
Felix. You are right, I know—you must be 
right.” (The unspoken words came to her, 
‘* My heart tells me so.”) ‘‘ Thank you for it, 
Felix, with all my heart.” 

Their hands met in a tender clasp. They en- 
tered the room the next moment, and old Wheels 
looked toward them with a pleased expression in 
his face, brought there by the circumstance of 
Lily and Felix lingering for a few moments in 
the passage. 
them. 

It was one o'clock before Felix took his de- 
parture. The conversation between him and old 
‘Wheels had turned principally upon the mental 
disturbance of Mr. Podmore, and upon his pre- 
sentiment. This made a great impression upon 
Felix, and, although he was almost ashamed to 
confess it to himself, took fast hold of his mind. 
He was predisposed for some such influence from 
the thought of the crisis that seemed to be immi- 
nent in the life of the woman he loved. That it 
must come, and soon, he was convinced, and he 
thought to himself it would be almost a wise act 
to hasten it, if possible. He had quietly made 
it his business to acquaint himself with the na- 
ture of Mr. Sheldrake’s transactions, and, not- 
withstanding that that gentleman was close and 
crafty, Felix had learned much concerning him. 
‘The knowledge sprang naturally, as it were, out 
of Felix’s profession, He was correspondent for 


It betokened a confidence betweén. 











two country newspapers, and had managed to in- 
sert the thin end of his wedge into the wall of 
London journalism. Steadily and unobtrusively 
he was working his way, and was sanguine and 
confident of the future. Very many people sup- 
pose that cunning is one of the principal special- 
ties of wisdom, but it is not always so. A rare 
strength, which shows itself almost invariably in 
great and good results, lies in the man who is 
wise and not cunning—who is wise from honesty 
of purpose. Felix was this. He was sincere in 
all he did, honest in all he did. It is a pleasure 
to be able to indicate, even by such mere out- 
lines as these, a character which too many per- 
sons do not believe in. 

Beginning to earn his living by his pen, and 
being enabled to act in a certain measure inde- 
pendently and to take his own view of things, it 
was natural that he should exercise his small 
power in the cause of right. It was not his 
ambition to be the Don Quixote of literature, 
but he could no more resist the inclination to 
strike hard blows at public shams and injustice 
than, being naturally truthful, he could resist the 
inclination to tell the truth. Of course he could 
effect but little good. The great shield behind 
which imposture and knavery found shelter, and 
which protected dishonesty and hypocrisy, suf- 
fered but little from his attacks; but here and 
there he made a dent, and that was a great sat- 
isfaction to him. He was a faithful soldier, and 
fought with courage. 

He knew that in some way Lily’s brother was 
in Mr. Sheldrake’s power, and accident revealed 
to him the nature of the bond between them. In 
his crusade against knavery he became acquaint- 
ed with the unmitigated roguery that was prac- 
ticed under the protection of the institution 
which, with a grim and ghastly humor, has been 
denomipated the great national sport. His friend 
Charley, who introduced him to the columns of 
the Penny Whistle, was the first who opened his 
eyes tothe knavery. It seems to be a recognized 
necessity that all young men who have the means 
and the leisure should go through the formula 
known as ‘‘seeing life”’—a process which to some 
is a sad tragedy, and which to nearly all is a bit- 
ter experience. Very few come out of that fire 
unscathed. Charley had gone through this for- 
mula—fortunately for him—in a superficial way. 
Charley’s parents were good people enough, and 


had tacitly agreed that their son must ‘‘ see life” . 


before he settled; every body’s sons saw life be- 
fore settling, and Charley must not be an excep- 
tion. So the young fellow went into the world, 
and in the natural course of things became mixed 
up in matters the mere mention of which would 
have brought a blush to his mother's cheek. But 
Charley was doing the proper thing; there was 
no doubt of that. However, the young fellow’s 
inclinations were not inherently vicious, and he 
escaped the pitfalls in which so many weak and 
unfortunate ones are ingulfed. He and Felix 
had met some few times since Felix’s instal- 
lation as London correspondent to the Penny 
Whistle, and they had opened their hearts to 
each other. Thus it came out that Charley told 
Felix of his introduction to the racing world, 
and of his adventures therein. 

“*You see, Felix,” he said, ‘‘I had outrun my 
allowance, and I thought I might be able to set 
things straight, and pay my few small debts, 
without coming on my father’s purse. So, led 
away by the flaming accounts in the newspapers, 
I went into betting; was introduced by a friend 
to a club where I could bet, and for three months 
went regularly to races. It didn’t turn out well, 
and after dropping nearly two hundred pounds I 
went to my father and made a clean breast of it. 
He paid my debts, and made me promise to give 
up the infatuation, as he called it. I promised 
willingly enough, for I had made up my mind 
before, and I am sure I shall never be drawn 
into the net again. The fact is, Felix, it didn’t 
suit me; the men I-met on the race-courses 
were such cads and blackguards that I soon be- 
came disgusted with myself for mixing with 
them. I tell you what it is, old fellow, I think 
being with you a great deal has done me good, 
and I have learned from you to hate things that 
are mean. You've been to races, of course?” 

**T’ve been to Goodwood and Ascot and to 
the Derby. The Derby is a wonderful sight. I 
should like to go with you to one or two of the 
small meetings.” 

They went in company, and Felix, having a 
deeper purpose in his mind than idle amuse- 
ment, saw much to astonish him. As they were 
making their way through a crowd of sharps and 
gulls, Charley pulled his sleeve, and said, 

“‘There! There's a man who had over a hun- 
dred pounds of my money.” 

Turning, Felix saw Mr. David Sheldrake, evi- 
dently very much at home. Felix, not wishing 
to be seen by Mr. Sheldrake, walked away, and 
watched him from a distance. 

‘Ts he a betting man?” asked Felix. 

“*Oh yes; and as sharp as a needle.” 

“*Does he attend these meetings regularly ?” 

** You seem to be interested in him, Felix.” 

‘* Yes, I know him.” 

**And don’t like him, evidently,” observed 
Charley, judging from his friend’s tone. 

‘*That is true; I don’t like him. But you 
haven’t answered my question.” : 

‘**T have met him on nearly every race-course 
I have been to; he is always to be seen in the 
‘ring,’ I should say.” 

Felix did not pursue the subject, but later in 
the day said, 

‘* Have you any documents, Charley, connect- 
ed with your betting experiences, or have you 
destroyed them ?” 

“*T have them all. By-the-bye, they might be 
useful to you; there are some strange things 
among them—well, perhaps not strange in them- 
selves, but strange that such things should be 
allowed. It would be a good subject for you to 
take up.” 





** Any letters from that man ?” 

‘Oh yes; suppose I send you the packet ?” 

“*T should like to see them.” 

They were received in due course by Felix, 
and they so interested him that he began from 
that time to purchase the sporting papers, and to 
make a regular study of the usually unprofitable 
theme. Any person who did not know Felix’s 
character might reasonably have supposed that 
he had been bitten by the mania, and that he 
was beginning to entertain the idea that he might 
make a fortune by betting with sharps. They 
would have had ample grounds for so supposing, 
if they had known that Felix actually sent small 
sums in stamps to the prophets and tipsters and 
the layers of odds who advertised in the sporting 
papers, for the purpose of obtaining the informa- 
tion necessary for the rapid and certain realiza- 
tion of ‘‘ fabulous sums”—a phrase which many 
of the advertisers used in the traps they set, un- 
conscious of the ironical truth it contained. But 
what Felix was doing was a means to another 
end, and he lost his money cheerfully. He begari 
to frequent race-courses also, and on one occa- 
sion, early in his experience, he saw Lily’s brotli- 
er, as he expected to see him, running hither 
and thither in a state of blind excitement. With 
a set determination, Felix watched the young 
man during the whole of the day; saw the fatal 
infatuation which urged him onward; and saw 
him pass through the various stages of hope, 
suspense, and agony. Felix saw more, with the 
eyes of his mind; he saw ruin waiting at Al- 
fred’s heels. Felix had met with an old legend 
which stated how every human being was attend- 
ed by two angels, one bad, one good, and how 
they strove for mastery over the soul they at- 
tended. As the recollection of this legend came 
to him, Felix looked up and saw Alfred’s bad 
angel, Mr. David Sheldrake, talking to Alfred, 
and Alfred eagerly listening. It saddened Felix 
to see this, although he fully expected it, and 
was prepared for it. ‘‘ Alfred’s good angel,” he 
thought, ‘‘is love. But love has no sword ‘to 
strike this false friend dead.” But Felix went 
home that evening with a clew in his hand. 

- On this night, as Felix walked away from 
Lily’s house, he thought of these things, and was 
too disturbed to go home. He walked about 
the quiet streets, and at the end of an hour found 
himself on the Thames Embankment. As he 
stood there, musing, gazing into the solemn river, 
he became conscious of a sudden tsemor.in the 
air. He looked around with a feeling of vague 
alarm upon him; but he saw nothing, heard 
nothing. ‘‘Pshaw!” he muttered. ‘‘ Mr. Pod- 
more’s presentiment is frightening me with shad- 
ows. I'll stroll past Lily's house, and then go 
home to bed.” 


{ro BE OONTINUED.] 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


““T ONDON fogs’ have a world-wide reputa- 
-4 tion, though not an enviable one. And 
recently New York has had some experiences 
which will enable her to sympathize with the 
chronic sufferings of the dwellers in the great 
metropolis across the waters. Though occur- 
ring in January, some days that we have had 
are well described by Hood’s familiar lines : 
“No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day; 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue 
No road, no street, no ‘t’other side the way ;’” 


and we might appropriately extend the quota- 
tion, for not a few fog-bewildered people, with 
vivid remembrance of their late discomforts, 
would most appreciatively respond to— 
“No top to ap Soi, 
No recognitions of familiar people, 
No courtesies for showing ’em, 
No knowing ’em! 
No traveling at all, no locomotion, 
No inkling of the way, no notion— 
‘No go’ by land or ocean.” 


During the period of greatest ‘‘ befogment’’—to 
coin a word—in this city nothing could be dis- 
cerned a few feet from the visual organs. Faith 
and memory were the faculties most relied upon 
in attempting locomotion. Navigation on the 
North and East rivers became a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty and danger. Many strange and 
amusing incidents occurred, or at least they 
would have been amusing had not multitudes 
been put to serious inconvenience. One ferry- 
boat, —— left the Brooklyn pier, cautiously 
and slowly felt its way through the waters, but 
could not find its landing wharf. The boat kept 
floundering around the ends of various piers, to 
the great anxiety of the passengers, who did not 
understand what was the precise difficulty. At 
length a vigilant watchman on a pier shouted, 
“Ship ahoy, there! Where are you going?” 
The Sper replied that he didn’t know till he 
found out where he was. ‘ Why, you’re in Ho- 
boken,”’ answered the watchman. Whereupon 
the chagrined pilot turned “about face,” and 
finally his boat sagaciously found Fulton Street 
wharf, where it belonged. A foggy day is only 
one of many undesirable episodes in this, thus 
far, most severe winter; and the end is not yet. 





The Russian Christmas is observed on January 
6, in consequence of the Russians still retaining 
the Julian calendar, and thereby being twelve 
days behind the time of other nations. In this 
city religious services were held on that occasion 
in the Greek chapel in Second Avenue. 





<«A-physician renowned for both wit and wis- 

dom has said: ‘‘ Physic should be given only to 
dying men. Nine-tenths of the sick men need 
only a rush of blood to the boots.” 





A balloon trip across the Atlantic is the pro- 
posed divertisement for next summer. Profess- 
or John Wise, a well-known aeronaut, is now 
making preparations for this aerial voyage. We 
presume it is too late to apply for a passage in 
his ship, as a number of scientific gentlemen, 
having made early application to accompany the 
professor, have been supplied with tickets for 
the occasion. Professor Wise made the famous 





air trip from St. Louis to the eastern extremity 
of Lake Ontario, a distance of over twelve hun- 
dred miles, in the short space of nineteen hours, 
or at a rate of about sixty-three miles an hour, 
He feels entirely confident of his ability to make 
the quickest trip on record across the Atlantic, 





When we consider how narrow has been the 
escape from great loss of life in some of the re- 
cent fires, there is reason for great thankfulness, 
The Brooklyn Tabernacle was burned about an 
hour before the usual time for the Sunday morn- 
ing service. If Barnum’s menagerie and museum 
had taken fire in the daytime or evening, crowds 
of frightened children, as well as men and wom- 
en, might have shared the fate of the animals. 
The flames burst out in the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre about twenty minutes after the large holiday. 
audience at the matinée had been dismissed, and 
a few hours later it would again have been crowd- 
ed with human beings. 





The London Telegraph discourses at length 
upon the long three years’ cruise which the Chal- 
lenge has recently started on, and in the course 
of which she plans to fight her way southward 
to the mysterious regions of thick-ribbed ice 
that hem in the southern pole. The substance 
of the theory advanced by the Telegraph is that 
there is no open sea at the south pole, but rath- 
er a quasi-spherical continent, against whose 
shores rises up the warm equatorial current. 
Drifting off again toward the equator, this grad- 
ually congeals into a colossal ring of ice, against 
which explorer after explorer ) in vain at- 
tempted to make his way. From south pole, 
as from north, a huge glacier runs rstccel the 
tropics. Beyond this wall of ice, and in its very 
heart, lies a land of the hyperboreans, where 
the climate is forever warm and equable, and 
where six months of perpetual darkness follow 
six months of perpetual sunlight. Beyond all 
question, at the very heart of the south pole 
there lies a pleasant region, possibly inhabited, 
with a warm sea lapping its shores, which, nev- 
ertheless, some 200 or 300 miles from its coast 
line, is locked in by an iron ring of icebergs ris- 
ing high as the Himalayas. The inhabitants, if 
any there be, of this strange clime are dwellers 
in a valley shut in by a huge circular wall of 
crystal, while between them and their glassy 
barrier rolls that very circumambient Oceanos 
of which the Greek cosmogonists sung. The 
Challenge is fitted out with all kinds of scientific 
apparatus, and carries 200 miles of sounding 
line. It is expected that after her long voyage 
she will return with valuable geographic and 
scientific records. 





We have come in these days to be dependent 
upon the telegraph. And when a wintry rain 
turns to ice as it falls, weighing down the tele- 
graph wires with frozen pendants, causing one 
after another to break from the strain, business 
every where is thrown into complete confusion, 
The Police and Fire departments are deprived of 
their chief reliance in cases of emergencies, and 
the Signal Service Bureau loses its working 
tools. New York feels it hard to be cut off from 
hourly communication with Washington, and 
even complains when no daily messages come 
from Europe, Such a enn ye as recently 
befell the telegraph wires and poles in this 
vicinity will cause us all to experience a fresh 
realization of the value of this ever-wonderful 
mode of communication. 





A Western paper thus briefly gives its views 
of France: ‘‘ France is a tinder-box, and Presi- 
dent Thiers is sitting on the safety-valve.’’ 





On the evening of January 1, 1790, Mrs. George 
Washington held her first levee at the President’s 
residence in this city. The weather was unusu- 
ally mild and pleasant. The ladies and gentle- 
men having been introduced, plain refreshments 
were served, and then familiar and friendly con- 
versation ensued. Mrs. Washington stood by 
the side of the General in receiving the respects 
of the visitors. Amidst the social chitchat of 
the evening the clock struck nine. Mrs. Wash- 
ington thereupon rose with dignity, and looking 
around the circle with a complacent smile, ob- 
served, ‘* The General always retires at nine, and 
I usually precede him.” At this hint the ladies 
instantly rose, adjusted their dresses, made their 
salutations, and retired. at 


The success which has attended the labors 
of the well-known modeler whose groups and 
statuettes are in almost every home where a 
love of art is cultivated shows what may be ac- 
complished by earnest devotion to an inspired 
idea. John Rogers was educated as a machinist, 
and worked at that trade seven years in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. In hours snatched 
from sieep he studied modeling, from simple 
love for art. While employed as assistant civil 
engineer on a railroad in Missouri he discovered 





-& peculiar kind of clay, from which he made a 


statuette, which was much admired by an artistic 
friend who was'in his confidence. When city 
surveyor of Chicago he modeled a group, enti- 
tled ‘‘The Game of Checkers,”’ the success of 
which decided him to adopt art as a profession. 
He came to New York. One of his first groups 
was *‘ The Slave Auction,” in which the artist’s 
feelings for the oppressed were expressed at a 
time when antislavery sentiments were unpopu- 
lar. This group was exhibited in the gallery of 
the New York Art Union, where it was an ob- 
ject of special interest. After years of hard 
struggle and effort the demand for Rogers’s 
groups has so increased that. the artist now 
finds it necessary to employ more than sixty 
men to make casts from the original models. 





It is well known that a veritable Cashmere 
shawl is made of scores of different pieces ar- 
ranged in patterns, and sewed together; and it 
is also a curious fact that the genuine Cashmere 
fabric has never yet been successfully imitated 
out of Persia and Northern India. e desira- 
bility of a Cashmere consists more in the ele- 
gance of the pattern than in the actual fineness 
of the fabric ; and yet the makers of these shawls 
regard any innovation in the designs as sacri- 
lege. A few years ago one of our largest dry- 

‘oods merchants conceived the idea of importing 
a this country the pieces of Cashmere in large 
quantities, and of having them put together in 
New York in original and artistic patterns. 
This idea has been successfully carried out, and 
the result is that New York has the handsomest 
designed Cashmere shawls in the world. 
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BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
~ See illustration on double page. 
YY “the street called Straight” is only a lit- 
tle less crooked than its fellow-sinuosities 
in the ancient city of Damascus, so the famous 
Broadway of New York ‘is not much broader 
than the streets that intersect it or run parallel 
with it. Its more proper name would be the 
Longway, as it is doubtless the longest street in 
the world, extending from the Battery in the 
south, some ten miles due north, in an irregular 
parallel with the Hudson River. Broadway was 
once the fashionable street of New York, but for 
the last twenty-five years it has been entirely 
eclipsed by the more pretentious and aristocratic 
Fifth Avenue. Fifty years ago there clustered 
around the Battery, a small park bordering the 
harbor, all the créme de la créme of the city, and 
Broadway below Fulton Street was the ‘* West 
End” of the town. The present generation still 
remembers the fine mansions of the Clausons, 
the Whitneys, the Wilmerdings, etc., now con- 
verted into warehouses, while the scions.of those 
well-known “‘ houses” may now be found occu- 
pying still more palatial mansions far away 
among the u ten of Fifth Avenue. ‘The 
current of life surging through Broadway to-day 
is like a mighty river whose beginning and end 
are equally unknown. We know not whence it 
comes or whither it goes. Only the broad, 
bright, flashing stream is before us, emerging 
from darkness in the morning, vanishing in 
darkness at night. For some eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four this mighty river of life 
rushes, sparkles, eddies, and whirls through the 
great artery of Broadway like the rapids of Ni- 
agara above the Falls. In no other street in all 
the cities of the world does the human tide rush 
so rapidly. Every body seems eager to catch 
the flying hours, and to keep pace with the foot- 
steps of the advancing day. The maxim of the 
**live” New Yorker is, ‘I must get ahead of 
time, or time will get ahead of me.” To use a 
railway phrase, every business man is afraid he 
will not ‘‘ make his connections.” The loss.of a 
post or the loss of an ‘‘ appointment” may be 
the loss of his fortune. It is this mad whirl- 
wind of human activity that first strikes a visitor 
from the more leisurely and lazy cities of Eu- 
rope on his first glimpse of Broadway, The next 
feature is the cosmopolitan character and kalei- 
doscopic appearance of the inhabitants. All na- 
tionalities are represented, with many of their 
original costumes. The raw immigrants are sel- 
dom seen above the Battery—the great mass of 
the Irish and Germans o a and go; but 
one can hardly walk a block in Broadway with- 
out hearing more languages spoken than any 
polyglot Continental courier can understand. As 
a business thoroughfare Broadway is without a 
rival in the world. From the Battery to Union 
Square both sides of the street present an un- 
broken line of stores, many of which are truly 
magnificent. Stewart's dry-goods palace has no 
— in Europe or America, either in the size 
of the building or the variety of its contents. 
Broadway also has its theatres and its banks, 
but few churches. Its oyster and music saloons 
are ‘‘too numerous to mention.” Into the for- 
mer crowds are constantly diving from mid-day 
until midnight to feast on the large, luscious, 
and savory bivalves—raw, stewed, fried, scal- 
loped, roasted, or, as one famous sign has it, 
‘*any how,” with the following classic touch by 
way of invitation to the hurrying crowd: Nun- 
uam non paratus. Another Broadway feature 
is the difference in its two sides—the fashionable 
and the unfashionable. ‘These are sometimes 
called the sunny or the shilling side, and the 
shady or sixpenny side. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the force of fashion that the shop rents 
on the sunny side of Broadway are almost dou- 
ble the rents on the shady side. Of the feminine 
phase of Broadway one can hardly venture to 
write. Fashionable ladies are now seldom seen 
promenading below Tenth Street for pleasure. 
The Fifth Avenue has become the show parade 
for the ‘‘swells” of both sexes. Formerly it was 
on the sunny side of Broadway from Union 
Square to Canal Street that one met on a fine 
afternoon all that was beau and belle in upper- 
tendom. It was the poet Willis who invented 
this word, and who wrote that touching poem on 
a certain Broadway beauty, fatal as fair, com- 
mencing : 
“The shadows lay along Broadway— 
’Twas near the twilight tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she, but viewlessly 
Walked spirits by her side ; 
*Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn,” 
etc., etc., etc. 


But these are reminiscences of beauty bright 
and days that are gone. Both the poet and his 
‘* subject” have passed away, while the beautiful 
picture lives laden with sad suggestions of that 
eternal trinity of Love, Sin, and Sorrow whose 
litany is written in the wreck of human hearts. 
For the Broadway of to-day look at the varied 
forms which our artist has crowded into his pic- 
ture of that wonderful river of life. For a sketch 
like this the pencil is far more graphic than the 
pen. In the multitude of figures introduced, 
caught somewhere about the corner of Fulton 
Street, we have a vivid panorama of Broadway 
activity. We can almost hear the cry of the 
newsboy, the rush of feet, and the roar of wheels. 
Soldiers, policemen, women, beggars, negroes, 
all mingle in the whirling rush of life, too in- 
tense to last, too much in haste not to stumble 
often. Since the late ‘‘ unpleasantness” with 
the South the soldier maimed in the war has be- 
come a prominent feature of the street. Some 
years before the war a certain Yankee, on visit- 
ing Europe, remarked that in almost every city 
he met a great many men with one leg, one arm, 
and lots of medals, adding that he would ‘‘a 





darned sight rather live in a country where 
every body had two legs, two arms, and nary 
medal.” Sensible Yankee, that. Nevertheless, 
these relics of the war are becoming rarer, and 
will soon be viewed with as much curiosity as 
the veterans of 1812. 





A POSSIBILITY. ‘ 
The Thought of a Mourning Mother. 
By tue Avrsor or “Jonn Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


My little baby is buried to-day ; 
Gone—down in the depths of the church-yard clay, 
Up in the sky so dim and gray. 

Who will take care of my little baby? 


Who will kiss her?—her waxen feet, 
That have never walked, and her small hands sweet, 
Where I left a white lily, as was meet— 

Who, who will kiss my little baby? 


Who will teach her ?—her wings to fly, 

Her tiny limbs their new work to ply, 

Her soft, dumb lips to sing gloriously— 
Oh, who will teach my little baby? 


I have a mother, who long ago died ; 

We speak of her now with our tears all dried; 

She may know my pretty one, come to her side, 
And be glad to see my little baby. 


Christ, born of a woman, hear, oh, hear! 

Thine angels are far off—she seems near. 

Give Thou my child to my mother dear, 
And I'll weep no more for my little baby. 


Surely in heaven, Thy saints so blest 
Keep a mother’s heart in a mother’s breast. 
Give her my lamb, and I shall rest 

If my mother takes care of my little baby. 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ‘A Woman’s Vengeance,” “‘Bred in the 
Bone,” “*Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “‘One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER I. 
PURSUED. 


Ir was a boisterous winter’s night; and al- 
though the long straight road which I have in 
my mind (for to the first scene of this strange 
story my own eyes were witness) was many a 
mile distant from the coast, you might have 
thought, from the roaring of the trees that lined 
one side of it for miles, that it skirted the very 
shore. Now and then, for a brief space, there 
was a lull, but only that the Prince of the Pow- 
ers of the Air might collect his forces for a more 
strenuous effort, as though to sweep the earth 
of all that cumbered it which man had made. 
The young moon had hidden herself, as though 
in terror, and it was but-seldom that the clouds 
permitted a single star to peer through their hur- 
rying ranks as they fled like a beaten army 
across the sky. ‘ 

A white toll-house and a white gate that 
stretched across the road could, however, be just 
made out, gleaming through the stormful gloom ; 
but even these, from their color, looked weird 
and ghost-like, and by no means relieved the 
loneliness and desolation of the scene. Oppo- 


.site the toll-house was an inn; but being built 


of darker material, it was not visible: not a light 
shone from its many windows, for the hour was 
three o'clock, and all its inmates, save one, were 
abed and slept—rocked to slumber by the storm. 
Suddenly, after an outburst of elemental vio- 
lence -that outdid all that had preceded it, and 
which was dying away like the passionate cry of 
some disappointed beast of prey, there was heard 
a human voice: ‘Gate! gate!” It must have 
proceeded from powerful lungs indeed, since it 
was repeated ‘before the galloping of horse’s 
hoofs and the noise ‘of wheels could be heard, 
which proclaimed the approach of the vehicle 
which carried him who uttered this impetuous 
summons. 

“*Gate! gate!” 

**Curse the fellow, he’s asleep!” exclaimed 
another voice. ‘‘Get out, Dick, and lift it off 
its hinges. Here; take a lamp.” 

As the speaker leans hurriedly forward to 
take one of the dog-cart lamps from, its place, 
the light is thrown full upon him. A tall, black- 
bearded man, very bandsome, though long past 
his youth ; his stooping position brings the blood 
into his face a little, else it would be very pale; 
his eyes are fiery and blood-shot. You would 
say he was a drunkard but for the steadiness of 
hand with which he disengages the lamp, and 
hands it to his fellow, notwithstanding the fury 
of the wind, which is once more up and roaring, 
and the impatient pawing of the mare he holds 
in his iron gripe. She is bay, but, flecked with 
her own foam, she looks in the darkness black 
and white. His lower lip is bleeding, bitten 
through, perhaps, in his irritation and impa- 
tience; and on his shirt-front, among its coral 
studs, there is a red spot which is not coral, but 
blood. He is in evening dress, and notwith- 
standing the wild inclemency of the night, has 
no great-coat or wrapper of any kind. By his 
face and dress, you would take him for a gen- 
tleman ; no one with brains could possibly take 
him for a vulgar person; but if a gentleman, he 
is plainly not one of the conventional type, who 
never hurries himself, nor gets in a passion. 
His eyes are flaming with rage; and he pours 
upon the turnpike gate anathemas so choice, and 
yet various, that it seems quite a pity to waste 
them on an inanimate object. If the turnpike 
man would but put his head out of window! 
But that neglectful official, who has a son at 
sea, is dreaming of a great tempest in the trop- 
ics, which Jack described to him in his last let- 





ter (six months old); and though he dimly hears 
that familiar cry of ‘‘Gate! gate!” confuses it 
with the captain’s orders, howled through the 
speaking-trumpet. 

** Quiet, quiet ! you devil!”—this to the mare; 
and the tall man (you can now see he is very 
tall) stands up in the dog-cart, and peers back 
upon the road he has come, and listens: noth- 
ing is to be seen but a wall of darkness, and noth- 
ing to be heard but the roaring wind. Some- 
what appeased, as it seems, by this negative re- 
sult, he then addresses his companion (to whose 
tardiness in opening the gate he has never once 
alluded, notwithstanding his impatience with the 
obstacle itself): ‘Shall 1 come and help you, 
Dick, or shall I break this drel’s wi 
with my whip-handle ?” 

‘*No, no, Masther Frank,” returned the oth- 
er, straining and striving at the hinges; ‘‘I’ll 
have it up in a minute. It is just as well not to 
be seen by more people than we can help. One 
—two: there it is, off at last.” 

He crossed the road with his burden, to let 
the vehicle pass through, and then placed the 
gate half open, and fastened it in that position 
with a huge stone. 

‘*'There, now: they'll think the way is clear,” 
observed he, grimly ; ‘‘ and if it’s wheels that is 
afther us, I pity the next comer.” 

‘*' They'll ride, Dick ;, you may take your oath 
of that.” 

**T suppose they will,” growled the other as 
he climbed into his seat. ‘‘If I’d’a given ita 
thought, I’d ’a hamstrung the horses.” 

The speaker of this truculent speech was a 
short, broad-shouldered man, of rough, though 
by no means ruffianly, exterior. A cloth cap 
partly concealed his features, but what could be 
seen of them was rather attractive than other- 
wise, unless, indeed, you happened to be very 
anti-Milesian, for they were of that careless Irish 
type which seems to presage little of evil beyond 
dirt and drunkenness, and to promise faithful- 
ness and endless fun. He wore a long frieze 
overcoat that reached to his gaiters, and though 
apparently of the same age as his companion, 
his appearance had nothing else in common with 
him. ‘Their mutual relation in life would, in 
fact, at once have been taken for that of servant 
and master, except for the unusual warmth of 
manner that distinguished both, whenever they 
addressed oné another. Dick sat on the hind 
seat, in order, doubtless, to watch the road along 
which their pursuers were expected, but always 
sideways, so that he could talk, as it were, into 
the other’s ear—a nearness of communication, 
indeed, which the raging of the gale demanded. 

** You'll be gettin’ cold, Masther Frank,” ob- 
served he, presently, the strong Irish accent in 
which he spoke now intensified by affectionate 
emotion. ‘‘ Just put this about you.” 

“No wraps for me, Dick, to-night; I feel, 
even as it is, as though my very neck-tie choked 
me. Besides, that’s your own coat, my good 
fellow ;” and he put aside the frieze that his 
companion offered him with a steady but gentle 
hand. 





‘*Sure and why wouldn’t it be?” urged the 
other. ‘* Ain’t-I used to cold and such-like? 
Haven't I been reared up hard from the cradle ?— 
not like you, Masther Frank, though we fed at 
the same mother’s breast.” . 

‘We did so, Dick; but that’s no reason why 
you should literally give me the coat off your 
back; though I well know you would do more 
than that to serve me any day.” 

*¢ Yes, a deal more, in troth !” 

‘*And yet, why should you, Dick? That 
sometimes puzzles me; for really I’ve done lit- 
tle for you.” 

‘*Nothin’ at all, Sir, bar watchin’ me like a 
mother, for weeks, when nobody else would come 
nigh me, for fear of catchin’ the spots! Nothin’ 
at all, bar seein’ me through that bad piece of 
work at Limerick Sessions, when I'd never have 
seen ould Ireland again at all, at all, but for 
you speakin’ up for me, before them all, in the 
court-house. I owe you nothin’ but life and lib- 
erty, that’s true, Sir; and they are things which 
nobody values!” 

** But, my good fellow, I ran no personal risk 
in either of those things. I had’ been vaccinated, 
and was therefore secure from catching the small- 
pox ; and as for speaking up for you in the court- 
house, why, I was tarred with the same brush 
myself, and it would have been a mean and cow- 
ardly act indeed, had I left you to bear the con- 
sequences of my own counsel.” 

** You're always right, Masther Frank. I dare 
say, if the thing was properly put, you're more 
obligated to me nor I am to you. But in the 
mean time” (and here he changed his bantering 
tone for one of uncommon earnestness and fer- 
vor) ‘I’m your friend and servant—yes, just 


‘that, with the blessin’ of God” (he took off his 


cloth cap, and made the sign of the cross); 
‘* drunk or sober, hale or sick, I'm your slave 
for life. I know it’s foolish, Sir” (for he saw the 
other was about to speak), ‘but it’s the same 
milk does it. It’s stronger, by far, nor the same 


A groan burst from the other’s lips, and he 
lashed the mare, who was already going at head- 
long speed. 

‘*That was a nice-thing to say to the young 
masther, after what has happened;” muttered 
Dick to himself. ‘‘Holy Moses, what an oma- 
dhawn I am!” 

Not. a word was exchanged between the pair 
for several minutes; and, indeed, the rate at 
which they were going almost precluded it. But 
presently, as the pace slackened somewhat in 
consequence of some rising ground, the one who 
was called Master Frank once more broke silence. 

“* Dick,” said he, ‘‘I want you to listen to me 
with all the sense you have, and as little of the 
fantastic notions belonging to County Tipperary 
as possible. You have shown your devotion to 
my person; and if I were to.part with you to- 





day forever, I should say you were the most 
faithful friend that ever man had. In accom- 
panying me to Falston, I little thought, of course, 
that I was causing risk either to myself or you; 
but, as it has happened, I have done you a most 
serious injury. Are you aware, Dick, that, in 
the eye of the law, you have become an accessory 
after the fact ?” 

‘* Bedad, I’m not, Sir; but it’s yourself that’s 
always afther tellin’ me fine news, and I can 
easily believe it. It must be a grand thing, sure!” 

i Murphy’s countenance, as it 
almost upon his companion’s shoulder, was so 
singularly free from expression, that it was im- 
possible to glean from it whether he was in joke 
or earnest. Frank Kavanagh, however, knew 
his henchman much too well to be in doubt as 
to his meaning. ; 

“You are hiding your feelings, Dick,” contin- 
ued he, with irritation, ‘‘ under a mask of humor, 
when I wish you, above all things, to be serious 
and frank, ‘The deed that has been done this 
night—unpremeditated, undreamed of, as Heav- 
en knows it was—will be held by the law of the 
land to be no less than Murder. The provoca- 
tion will never be taken into account, nor the 
long years of hypocrisy and deceit. If it was to 
do again, Dick—if I saw his mocking face set 
close to mine once more, and heard him sneer, 
‘You bastard—’” 

**Did he say that, Masther Frank ?” inter- 
rupted Dick, with intense excitement. ‘‘ Oh, the 
villain !” 

‘* He flouted me; he spoke bitter things of my 
mother, as though she had not been his own too. 
And then he attacked our father’s memory : that 
was too much. When I remembered how I had, 
seen Louis fawn andjflatter, and strive to cozen 
the kind old man every way, and saw him then, 
triumphant in his fraud, and sneering at the folly 
of his dead benefactor, I took him by the throat, 
Dick—I—” 

‘*Hush, hush! Put my coat on, Masther 
Frank; there’s a spot on your shirt-front that is 
not iron-mowld. I saw that from the first, 
though I didn’t like to speak. Hide it, Masther 
Frank, lest them might see it that has less right 
than I to know how it got there;” and he 
wrapped the coat around his stalwart compan- 
ion, who seemed neither to consent nor to resist, 
as tenderly as a mother cloaks her babe. 

‘* He brought it on his own head, I tell you,” 
cried the other, fiercely, as though in answer to 
some reproachfal question. ‘‘ He denied me my 
rights, my natural rights, and what, but for him, 
would have been my legal ones. If he had only 
been fair-spoken, though dishonest—” 

‘*Bah! why trouble yourself,” broke in Dick, 
“with thinkin’ about the Thing! It’s vain to 
cry over spilt—” 

“* He struck me first,” continued Master Frank, 
not heeding the other’s interruption ; ‘‘I feel the 
blow on my cheek yet. He was a dead man 
then, and he knew it. I had no idea there was 
such strength in him, Dick.” 

‘** He came of a good stock, you see,” observed 
Murphy, coolly. ‘‘ The breedin’ told at last with 
him, though it was rather late. Upon my life, 
Masther Frank, I can’t see what you are makin’ 
this bother about, for conscience’ sake. He was 
a bad lot altogether, savin’ his brother’s presence, 
and his end is a good riddance to all that’s in it. 


If this had but happened in the ould counthry, the ° 


boys would have stuck by you with alibis and 
every thing necessary, and there would have been 
no.trouble about the matter at all, at all.” 

“‘That may be, Dick; but, unhappily, what 
has been done, has been done here; and at the 
very best, it is quite certain that I shall never 
see the boys again. I must put the broad seas 
between myself and England, if I would save my 
neck, And that brings me to what I wished to 
say at first. If the law takes hold of me, and 
finds you in my company, it will go hard with 
you also; for it is as like as not that some one 
down yonder’’—he pointed to the road behind 
them—‘‘ may recognize your honest face. As 
for me, I am a lost man, unless I can leave Eu- 
rope, and get somewhere out of the reach of what 
these fools call Justice.” 

‘¢ It’s as bad as that, Sir, is it?” answered Mur- 
phy. ‘‘I’d no idea they’d be so hard upon you. 
It’s the divil gives them the gumption to do it: 
he knows that if you were with us, the Good 
Cause at home must triumph, sooner or later ; 
and so, all along of a family squabble, he gets 
you put out of the way.” 

‘* No, Dick, no,” replied the other, mournfully ; 
‘*the Good Cause is dead, at all events for my 
lifetime. The match was applied too soon, and 
so, after a brief flicker, the fire went out, and 
will now be harder to kindle than ever. I told 
you how it would be when you struck the light ; 
and my advice to you now is to go home as 
quickly as possible, and lie there quiet, and per- 
suade the boys to do the like. I have plenty of 
money for you—” 

“You're not goin’ to bribe me to leave you, 
Masther Frank?” interrupted the other. ‘* It’s 
hard enough to put it so to me, anyway.” 

‘* Bribe you? of course not, you foolish fellow ; 
I do but point out what is: the sensible and, I 
think, the proper course for you to adopt. You 
leave me in good health, and, so far as funds go, 
in prosperity; you have nothing, therefore, to 
reproach yourself with.” | 

‘* Holy Moses, only hear him talk ?” ejaculated 
Murphy. ‘‘It isn’t Masther Frank at all that I 
am listenin’ to, but Pat Morris, the Limerick 
attorney. ‘Nothing to reproach myself with!’ 
The boys would not think that when I got back 
to County Tipperary, I reckon. ‘ And how did 
you leave the young masther, whom we all love 
so?’ inquires one. ‘Oh, finely,’ says I, ‘ unless 
they've hanged him. I didn’t stay to see it out, 
but filled my own pockets, and—’ As sure as 
death, Masther Frank, I hear horses’ hoofs be- 
hind us.” 

‘*T know it,” answered the other, calmly; ‘I 
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have heard them for some minutes. There are 
two men at least, but it is no matter if there 
were half a dozen. I will not be taken alive.” 

*‘ Divil a fear of you, Masther Frank. It is 
much more these gentlemen’s look-out nor ours. 
I’ve got the pistols under the sate here.” 

‘* What pistols ?” 

“‘Why, your own, of course. 
never moves without his pistols. I packed them 
up when I heerd tell of you goin’ to Falston ; 
‘for,’ says I to myself, ‘they'll quarrel, will 
Masther Frank and Louis, to a certainty; and 
then what a comfort it will be to both to know 
that every thin’ is at hand to settle the business 
like gentlemen.’” : 

‘Did you think, then, that I should shoot in 
cold blood at my own brother ?” : 

‘*T thought that there would be a difficulty of 
some sort—such as one of you, at laste, wouldn’t 
be willin’ the lawyers should meddle with. But 
since that has been got over in another way, so 
much the better; the pistols are still to the 
fore. If these gentlemen only knew what was 
waitin’ for them they wouldn't be in such an in- 
fernal hurry. Don’t you disturb yourself, Mas- 
ther Frank. I never was so beautifully fixed 

- for shootin’ in my life—it’s quite a luxury. But 
keep the mare well in hand, for she isn’t used to 
standin’ fire.” 

While he was thus speaking Dick stooped 
beneath the seat, and drawing from their case 
a couple of pistols, deliberately capped them, 
and then sat calmly with one ‘in each hand, 
awaiting events. 

“There has enough blood been spilled to- 
night already,” said the other, earnestly, with- 
out, however, interfering with these preparations 
for receiving cavalry; ‘‘and I would give much 
to escape these fellows, even upon their own 
account. Surely it is about here that the road 
forks to Ascot. If we could only take that turn- 
ing, and so double upon them, we should be safe 
so long as the dark held.” 

““True; but the dark is so divilish dark I 
doubt we shall hardly see the turnin’. It must, 
however, as you say, be somewhere nigh at 
hand. Keep the mare well in hand, Sir, and I'll 
douse the glims, so that they may not see we 
have left the road.” 

** That’s well thought of. But they ride fast, 
those fellows, and you must be quick about it.” 

** We have five good minutes, Masther Frank. 
This tearin’ wind is with them, and brings up 
the sound—” 

- “Stop! Hi! Stop!” 

The cry arose right in front of them; and the 
flaring lamps, one of which Murphy was in the 
act to remove, fell full upon a gesticulating figure 
standing in the midst of the dark road. It was 
that of a very young man, attired in homely gar- 
ments, and bearing the homeliest luggage of the 
wayfarer—a hedge stick across his shoulder, at 
the end of which depended a small bundle. 

' **Clear the way!” cried Kavanagh, stung to 
reckless fury by the imminence of the peril be- 
hind him, ‘‘ or, by Heaven, I'll drive over you.” 

But the boy, throwing down his bundle, cast 
himself upon the bridle of the mare, and clung 
to it fast, though in her fierce career she carried 
him along with her, and never ceased his cry of 
“Stop, stop, stop!” 

‘Tl ‘stop’ you, young fellow,” muttered 
Murphy, between his teeth, as he clambered 
back over the dog-cart for a pistol. 

‘“*The tree—the fallen tree!” screamed the 
boy. ‘‘ Keep to the right, or you are both dead 
men.” . 

At that piercing cry Kavanagh mechanically 
pulled his right rein, and the vehicle sprang into 
the air, once, twice, thrice, and then came to a 
full stop. To leap out was with the two men 
the work of an instant. 

** Hold the mare, boy. Help me here, Dick, 
to pull the tree right across—so. I don’t hear 
the horses now—how’s that ?” 

‘*We must have passed the turnin’, and they 
are stoppin’ there in doubt of which road to 
take.” 

“Just so. Bby, you have done us a good 
turn,” said Kavanagh, kindly. ‘‘ Another foot 
to the left, and we should have gone to the 
devil ; whereas, as it is, we have but got a shak- 
ing over the branches. What can we do for 

ou?” 
. “If you'd give me a lift, Sir, toward town, I'd 
be very grateful,” said the lad. He was a whole- 
some, blue-eyed young fellow, with a comely 
face, flushed with his late exertions, and a bright, 
eager air. 

“You shall have it, lad. 
bundle.” 

‘*Nay, Masther Frank,” remonstrated Mur- 
phy, as the young fellow obeyed, ‘‘ that is surely 
most imprudent; and there—see—he has noticed 
how the tree lies.” 

The boy, whose attention had been hitherto 
absorbed in holding the mare, was now, indeed, 
observing with surprise that that which had been 
before an obstacle difficult to avoid was now be- 
come an effectual barricade. ‘‘ Begging your 
pardon, Sir,” said he, ingenuously, ‘‘I fear you 
have made things worse for the next comers 
instead of better.” 

‘¢ What the blazes is that to you, Sir?” cried 
Murphy, angrily. 

‘* Hush, hush! ‘The lad is an honest lad,” 
said Kavanagh, ‘‘ and wants to do right to every 
body. I was like that myself at one time, God 
help me! Look here, boy. If you were followed 
by persons who wished to punish you for what 
they deemed a crime, but of which your con- 
science held you innocent, would you not do 
your best to balk them ?” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, Sir,” exclaimed the boy, warm- 
ly. ‘* Moreover, that is just what might be hap- 
pening to myself now.” 

‘What! Have you been transgressing the 
laws already? Why, this must be a countryman 
of our own, Dick!” 


Go fetch your 


A gentleman 





Dick muttered something which sounded like 
a compliment to his country at the expense of 
the new-comer. 

‘*T have broken no laws, Sir,” said the boy, 
; ‘*I have only run away from step- 


‘¢ Very right, very proper,” remarked Master 
Frank, approvingly. ‘‘ Curiously enough, I also 
am running away from my step-mother, Mrs. 
England. By gad! they’re coming, Dick!” 

*¢ Of course they are. That’s what comes of 
wasting precious moments in chatterin’ to every 
young vagabond one meets with upon the road, 
and all the time with them gig-lamps turned 
right round, as much as to say, ‘This way; 
here we are. You've taken the wrong turnin’, 
gentlemen.’ ” 

‘¢ They will prove wreckers’ lights, to lure them 
to destruction, Dick. Douse them; douse them.” 

In one instant all was dark; not a trace of 
trunk or branch could now be seen of the huge 
tree that lay before them like a rampart. On the 
still furious wind was borne once more the sound 
of galloping hoofs and clanging steel. 

*¢ It is the patrol from the Heath,” murmured 
the lad, in awe-stricken tones ; ‘‘I hear the clang- 
ing of their scabbards.” 

The wind was behind their pursuers: the hill 
sloped from them toward the tree; they were 
riding at headlong speed. 

‘Oh, Sir! they will be killed. As you would 
have—” ‘ 

A heavy hand was laid on the lad’s mouth, a 
grasp of iron upon his wrist. He could neither 
speak nor move, but only listen. Nearer and 
nearer came the beat of feet, the clang of steel ; 
the very champing of the bits could be heard ; 
then crash, crash came horse and man, with one 
terrible cry, that seemed to pierce the wintry 
sky! 





CHAPTER II. 
TAKING SERVICE. 


THERE was silence for a minute, save for the 
roaring of the gale, then the boy felt himself lift- 
ed into the cart, and away sped the bay mare on 
her road again, as though she knew that Death 
and Ruin were at her heels. 

‘*They’re grueled, Masther Frank,” was the 
first observation that was made in allusion to 
this catastrophe ; ‘‘ them patrols is too heavy for 
steeple-chasin’.” 7 

‘**T didn't cut down the tree. Their blood be 
on their own heads,” muttered Kavanagh, gloom- 
ily. Then with eagerness, ‘‘ Where’s the boy? 
I hope he got no hurt ?” 

** He’s here, Sir, safe enongh. He wanted a 
lift, so I thought it just as well to give it to him 
for a mile or two, so as to keep him out of harm’s 
way. If I hadn’t gagged the young divil he’d ’a 
given warnin’ to them fellows.” 

‘¢ Put him here in front.” 

‘*No, no, Masther Frank; you’ve got your 
hands full with the mare; and he wriggles like 
an eel.” 

**Put him here, I say!” repeated Kavanagh, 
imperiously. 

The next instant the lad was swung on fo the 


front seat, with as much ease as though he had” 


been a carpet-bag. And yet he was a fine grown 
young fellow of seventeen or eighteen, with plenty 
of strength and vigor of his own, as had been 
already evidenced by his stopping the mare. 

** What is your name, lad?” asked Kavanagh, 
kindly. 

A stifled cough was the only reply. 

**You’re throttling the boy, Murphy. Did not 
I tell you to leave him tome?” - 

**T only put my finger in his neckhankecher 
to keep him stiddy,” exclaimed Murphy, apolo- 
getically. 

*<Then take it-out. He has done us a great 
benefit at the risk of his own life and limb, and 
I will not have him ill used. Do you hear me, 
Murphy ?” 

It was clear that Murphy had no good-will to- 
ward the boy, not to say that, on the whole, he 
would far rather have strangled him than not; 
yet his tone was that of absolute submission as 
he answered, ‘‘I hear you, Masther Frank, and 
it is done.” 

‘*My name is Robert Chesney,” said the lad, 
articulating with some difficulty. 

‘*'Take a drop of the crater, Robert Chesney,” 
observed Dick, at the same time handing him a 
whisky flask. ‘‘There’s nothin’ like it for a sore 
throat. Never mind av it does burn you a bit: 
can’t you see the masther wants you to talk to 
him ?’ 

He spoke with entire simplicity ; it seemed to 
him that what Master Frank desired must needs 
be acceded to by every body, at no matter what 
personal inconvenience. 

“*If it does not hurt you, let me hear your 
story, boy,” said Kavanagh. ‘‘ How came you 
to be out on the high-road in such a mad night 
as this?” 

‘*There are worse things than the winter winds, 
Sir,” said the lad, bitterly, ‘‘ such as cruelty, pov- 
erty, and hopelessness, and it was they that drove 
me out into it to-night. I am seventeen, and 
too old to be beaten any longer by a drunken 
step-father.” 

“*Unless, by bearing that, you could help your 
mether,” said Kavanagh. ‘There was a tender- 
ness in his voice which contrasted very strangely 
with the passion he had 60 lately exhibited, and 
with the vindictive coolness which had permitted 
the patrol to rush upon their doom. 

‘* My mother died last year, Sir. There is no- 
body at home to care for me. Step-father is one 
of the keepers in the Queen’s forest; he never 
liked me ;_ but of late he has taken to cudgel me, 
and I could not stand that, even for mother’s 
sake.” 

‘*T don’t blame you for that, Robert. On the 
contrary, I should have cudgeled him.” 

“So I did, Sir,” replied the other, naively. 





**We had a rough-and-tumble out in the oak 
copse, and I got-the worst of it. I knew it was 
not so bad as I should get if I waited till to- 
morrow morning; and so, when he went out to 
watch, I packed up the few things I could call 
my own, and ran away. I had scarce got into 
the road yonder, when the big tree fell, within a 
yard of me; and seeing your lamps, I ran on 
ahead to warn you. ‘That’s my story.” 

‘* All ofit ?” asked Kavanagh, casting a search- 
ing glance at his companion. ‘The rage of the 
tempest had spent itself, and the stars had begun 
to peep through the thinning clouds. 

**Yes, all of it; so far, at least” (and here, 
notwithstanding his bold speech, the young fel- 
low blushed like a girl), ‘‘as it concerns you to 
know.” 

“Tis best you keep a civil tongue in your 
head,” exclaimed Murphy, scandalized at this 
audacity, ‘‘ when the masther does you the honor 
to ask a question.” 

‘The lad is quite right,” said Master Frank, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ We don’t boast of our sweet- 
hearts at seventeen, do we, Robert? So the 
wide world is before you, where to choose, and 
only one friend in it?” 

‘* Nay, Sir; I have not one friend.” 

**You are wrong there, my lad; for no man 
ever did a good turn to Frank Kavanagh, let me 
tell you, without making a friend.” 

An ejaculation of horror burst from Murphy's 
lips. ‘* There, now, we must kill him, Masther 
Frank, since you’ve told him who ye are. Did 
ever man hear of such madness!” and once more 
the lad felt his wrist compressed as in a vise. 
while an arm like a cable stole round his waist. 

“* Leave the boy, I say!” cried Kavanagh, fu- 
riously, and for the first time speaking with an 
Irish accent. ‘‘ Thousand thunders! have I to 
speak three times? If you do him hurt, by 
Heaven, you shall answer to me for it!” 

** But he'll tell, Masther Frank.” 

** Tet him tell. It would be only undoing what 
he has done for us, if he did. Yes, boy, Iam 
Frank Kavanagh—a name that you will soon 
hear identified with that of a murderer. Do I 
look like that? I don’t deny I did the deed; 
but yet, I am no murderer. Will you believe 
them, or me?” 

The young fellow looked up in his companion’s 
handsome face, and answered, ingenuously, ‘“ I 
shall believe you, Mr. Kavanagh; still, 1 don’t 
think you did right to leave the tree in the road.” 

‘*It was a question of those men’s lives or 
mine, Robert Chesney. A hunted man can not 
afford to be squeamish. Now, look you, I like 
your face, and would gladly do you a good turn, 

in guerdon for that you have done to me. What 
shall it be? You need not fear to ask, boy.” 

**T was thinking, could you take me into your 
service, Sir?” answered the lad, hesitatingly. 

** You would find it a very poor one, my good 
lad,” said Kavanagh, sadly. ‘‘I am a desperate 
man in desperate case. In a few days, if I 
escape the vengeance of the law, I shall be leav- 
ing England for a distant land, and perhaps for- 
ever.” 

**So be it, Sir. Let me go with you. I have 
heard my step-father say that England is not the 
place for a moneyless lad.” 

“* But what had you in your mind to do before 
we met ?” 

‘** T was bound for London, to try my fortune.” 

‘* Thinking the streets were paved with gold, 
like Whittington, I suppose! Have you got a 
cat in your bundle?” 

‘* He'll have one in his bag—more’s the pity,” 
muttered Murphy, despondently; ‘‘and, mark 
my word, he'll let it out.” 

‘* Well, you can hardly be said to change your 
plan for worse, since you have none at all, 
lad,” continued Kavanagh. ‘‘ What can you do 
with your hands or your tead ?” 

‘**I can carpenter fairly, Sir; and was pretty 
good at school, in the way of accounts.” 

‘*Do you hear that, Dick?” said Kavanagh, 
merrily. ‘*The lad knows accounts—a thing 
which you and I could never compass. Suppose 
we make him our treasurer and controller ?” 

This change in Kavanagh’s mood from grave 
to gay, from passionate self-justification to almost 
levity, was by no means shared by his henchman. 
‘** You will do as you like, Masther Frank,” said 
he, moodily. ‘‘I only trust the young man will 
be grateful and faithful.” 

** As for faithful, I say nothing of that,” said 
Chesney, modestly, ‘‘ though I will endeavor to 
prove myself so, if I am taken into your service, 
Sir; but grateful for your good intentions and 
your kindness, believe me, I already am.” 

‘*That’s well said, lad,” said Kavanagh, 
heartily. ‘‘And you have ‘no objection to 
travel,’ as the advertisements say?” In the 
midst of a light laugh he stopped, and added, 
gravely, ‘‘I am not offering you a place in the 
household of a man of fortune, nor is it a tour 
of pleasure that we are about to take. We shall 
have a hard life, and an up-hill fight of it; but if 
you are content to link your lot with that of an 
outcast, remember— Well, there's my hand 
upon it.” 

“Thank you, Sir, thank you,” cried the boy, 
with grateful emotion. ‘‘I trust you will never 
have cause to repent the bargain.” 

“Amen! but I doubt it,” muttered Murphy ; 
then, in louder tones, ‘‘ Ye’ll surely make him 
take the oath, Masther Frank ?” 

“Not I,” laughed Kavanagh. ‘‘ Why, my 
poor Dick, do you suppose that the words which 
bind the boys of County Tipperary will have the 
same effect on a lad from the royal forest of 
Windsor? He would not even know their 
meaning. He has an honest face, and I will 
take his bare word. Come, you must shake 
hands with our new friend, as I have done, and 
then we three will meet the world together.” 

It was curious, and even comical, to mark 
the conflict of feeling in Mr. Richard Murphy's 
face as he received this order. Obedience to 





Kavanagh was a paramount obligation with him, 
but he could not conceal the intense disfavor 
with which he regarded this command. 

**Tt’s downright mad you are, Masther Frank. 
Here’s my hand, if you must have it so, but—” 

‘* Give it to him, man, not to me,” cried the 
other, more merrily than ever. ‘‘ You're as bad 
to drive as a pig to market. Hold it tight, Dick, 
and now say these words after me;” and he 
spoke a long sentence in what Chesney rightly 
judged to be his native Irish. Slowly and re- 
luctantly, with a face such as a child wears who 
is taking physic, with no jam to follow, Murphy 
repeated this Abracadabra. 

“* Now, Dick is your friend as well as mine, 
lad,” said Kavanagh, assuringly. 

Murphy muttered something in his own tongue 
which sounded like a menace. 

**Don’t be rude, Dick; you should never 
speak the classical languages before those who 
have not enjoyed the opportunities of making 
them their own. What he said, my lad, was, as 
it is only fair to tell you, that he reserved to 
himself the right of putting you to death, in case 
you should not keep silence as respects what has 
happened to-night. Now all is settled satisfac- 
torily ; and see, there are the lights of London; 
our journey is coming to an end.” 

Robert Chesney looked with eagerness in the 
direction thus indicated, and 
“« Along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn, 

Saw in heaven the light of London flaring like a 

dreary dawn; 

And his spirit leaped within him to be gone before 

him then, 

Underneath the light he looked at, in among the 

throngs of men.” 

If he had not met with his present fellow-travel- 
er his excitement would probably have been far 
greater; for now (although he knew them not) 
his future plans were to be laid out for him by 
another ; he was not about to plunge alone into 
that unknown and fathomless human sea. His 
crude purpose had been to plod through street 
after street until he should see a carpenter’s shop, 
and there to stop and ask for employment—a 
dream which was not destined to become reality. 
Neither foot-sore nor friendless, but seated at his 
ease, and without any immediate cares, he was 
at liberty to look about him in the great city. 

The dawn was breaking as they entered it, and 
already the streams of traffic were setting in to- 
ward the markets. With the country produce 
carried in the carts and wagons he was familiar 
enough, but that only made the amount of it 
more striking; what was all that he had ever 
seen in Windsor Street upon a market-day to be 
compared with it? Then what a noise and tu- 
mult arose as the day wore on! How different 
from the stillness of the forest glades towhich he 
had been accustomed, where the scamper of a 
rabbit through the fern would startle the ear. 
The streets at first were shuttered, and the gas 
feebly strove in them against the daylight ; then 
shops began to open, and the thoroughfares to 
fill; and then again they entered a region where 
sleep reigned once more. Here the houses were 
far larger and handsomer; there were statues, 
too, and gardens; and many a question rose to 
Chesney’s lips, which, however, did not pass 
them. His companion’s face had become pale 
and moody; the excitement of the night was 
probably wearing off, and its consequences mak- 
ing themselves clear to him ; at all events, he was 
disinclined for converse. With scarce the inter- 
change of a word the three passed through the 
suburbs, the West End, and part of the City. 
At last Kavanagh pulled up the mare in an un- 
frequented street. 

‘* She has done a good night’s work,” said he; 
then added to himself, with a groan, ‘‘ I wish to 
Heaven I could say as much for her driver. See 
that they treat her well at the-inn,.Dick ; you 
will not have much longer to perform that serv- 
ice, since there will be no room for her on ship- 
board, even if we are so lucky as to get there, 
Here; take the reins.” 

‘¢ But where are you goin’ to, Masther Frank ?” 
asked Dick, aghast. 

‘To the old place in Herne Street. It will 
be much better for both of us that we should not 
be seen together for the present. Take the boy 
with you to Mulvaney’s, and let him want for 
nothing ; and stay there till you hear from me. 
—Chesney, if, in a moment of rash impulse, I 
have done wrong in coupling your fate with my 
own desperate fortunes, there is still time for you 
to cry off the bargain. You hold to it? Good! 
Then I conclude you will need no warning, but 
be in readiness to start with us at a moment's no- 
tice—it may be to-morrow night, though Heaven 
alone knows whither. In the mean time, here 
are the means to make merry with.” 

The next instant the speaker had pressed 
two pieces of money into the lad’s hand, and was 
retracing with rapid strides the way that he had 
come. At the end of the street was a ware- 
house, with a crane projecting from its third 
floor, from which depended a thick rope ; under 
this he stopped, looked up at it significantly, 
and placed his hands around his neck, then 
walked on at increased speed. 

** Blessed St. Francis, did you see that ?” in- 
quired Murphy, in an awe-stricken whisper. 

“TI did,” said Chesney; ‘‘ but I don’t think 
Mr. Kavanagh knew that he was doing it.” 

**Not know what he was doin’? D’ye mean 
to say that the young masther has got the faver 
in his brain again, that*- But maybe he was 
only jokin’. He was always full of jokes, and 
fun, and thricks in the ould days—in the ould, 
ould days.” . 

There was a tremor in Murphy’s voice that in- 
stantly drew his companion’s eyes upon him. 
‘¢ Don’t laugh at me, lad,” exclaimed he, fiercely, 
as he shook the bridle, and the gallant mare 
made shift to trot once more; ‘‘ don’t jeer me, 
lest I strike you dead.” The tears were cours- 


ing down Dick’s weather-beaten cheeks like rain. 
[10 BE CONTINUED.] 
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MY LAST NIGHT IN THE OLD 
COUNTRY. 


ONG before the huge hotel and Charing 
Cross terminus of the Southeastern Rail- 
way had risen so imposingly at the western end 
of the Strand an event happened on that site 
which, strange and terrible as it was, would 
have become a stirring episode at the Central 
Criminal Court had not the imperative and im- 
mediate departure from England of a most im- 
portant witness delayed the solution of the mys- 
tery until the occurrence had all but passed out 
of men’s minds, and the death of an obscure 
waif of humanity had removed all possibility of 
the retributive justice of the law. There are 
several reasons why a too minute description of 
the exact spot should not be given; but my pur- 
pose will be served if the.nature and character 
of the locality be indicated. 

I lodged in rooms which looked out upon the 
river in the front, and at the back upon a small 
sort of yard belonging to a public-house, called 
the Fife and Drum, situated in an adjoining al- 
ley. This hostelry was not frequented by a very 
reputable class, but by a mixture of the low wa- 
ter-side lation, itinerant musicians, jugglers, 
Punch-and-Judy men, and mountebanks of every 
description. Brawls and rows sometimes went 
on there far into the night, and rendered the es- 
tablishment by no means a pleasant neighbor. 
But it suited me to live where I did, and as it 
was not to be for long, I bore the occasional in- 
convenience rather than undergo the trouble of 
moving. Moreover, the situation was pleasant, 
and at times very quiet; for there was no thor- 
oughfare for vehicles, of course, as the street, at 
the river end of which stood the house in which 
I lodged, terminated by an iron railing. The 
hay and coal barges, during high tides, were 
raised sometimes within a few feet of the pave- 
ment here, when the small mud-larks of urchins 
about the place would establish a highway 
through the bars, backward and forward be- 
tween street and boats. ‘There was a short-cut 
to my door from the adjoining street by the al- 
ley where the public-house was, and in making 
it I often had an opportunity of studying the 
manners and customs in private life of the be- 
spangled and flesh-tighted tumblers, who, in 
those days more frequently than now, I believe, 
were to be seen in the London streets mounting 
on each other’s shoulders, or clambering up a 
pole supported by one of their fellows. Not a 
very profitable study perhaps this, but it was one 
that fascinated me, and set me thinking; and I 
could not fail at last to become acquainted, by 
sight, with many of the leading stars of this no- 
madic profession, who all, in turn, seemed for a 
‘time to be my neighbors. 

The public performances, too, of these artistes, 
and, indeed, all street entertainments, had ever 
been a source of attraction to me. My boyish 
tastes. had lingered on into manhood, and I 
therefore submitted to’ my proximity to the 
home of these gentry with rather a better grace, 
perhaps, than most people would have done. As 
the days lengthened, and windows were kept 
more constantly open, scraps of their conversa- 
tion would reach me when in my bedroom, 
which, being at the back, as I havé'said, looked 
out upon the rear of the Fife and Drum. The 
talk was never very edifying, perhaps, to ears 
polite, but it was always amusing to me, and 
gave me an insight into the character of a curi- 
ous although 'a rather worthless set of people. 
By the time, however, that midsummer had ar- 
rived my stay in England was drawing to a 
close, In a week more I should be on my way 
to the Antipodes, and my mind began now to be 
far too full of the future to give much heed to 
the petty squabblés of the poor miserable street 
tumblers. Nearly all my connections and friends 
had emigratéd and done well, so that, at the 
time I was leaving, scarcely any one in London 
knew me except my landlady, and when I too 
should have departed, her notion of my where- 
abouts would have been of the vaguest, Aus- 
tralia was my future address, and as I expectéd 
no letters which would require forwarding, I 
gave her no nearer clew to my future home. 

The last night in the old country has arrived. 
All my preparations are complete. I have to 
leave very early in the morning to catch a train 
for Liverpool. Good-by has been said, bills have 
been paid, and with a small hand-bag, the only 
portion of my impedimenta not sent forward, I 
am to quit the house before any one is astir. It 
is intensely hot. The days are at their longest, 
and dawn is almost breaking ere I rise from the 
open window of my sitting-room, where I have 
been gazing out upon the silvery river, wonder- 
ing what fortunes will betide before I again look 
upon the huge city. 

I have been speculating, now that it has come 
to the last hours, upon the policy of the step that 
Iam taking. Animated by conflicting emotions, 
hoping yet doubting, full of sanguine anticipa- 
tions mingled with painful regrets, I have worked 
myself into any thing but a sleepful state. Pipe 
after pipe has been smoked, and the approaching 
daylight alone has recalled me to a sense of the 
necessity of going to bed at all. I do so at last, 
however; but as my noisy neighbors, for a won- 
der, are perfectly quiet, and as the heat is over- 
whelming, I leave the window looking out upon 
the little yard wide open, despite its proximity to 
the foot of my bed. I hear St. Paul’s and the 
myriad other clocks one after another, and some 
all together, strike three, and it is broad daylight 
ere I dr8p off to sleep. 1 begin to dream, imme- 
diately awake with a start, close my eyes, drop 
off, dream again—this time a very bad dream. 
I fancy I am at sea; I climb high into the rig- 
ging of the ship, crawl out to the end of one of 
the yards, try to stand up, lose my footing, and 
fall quite gently and pleasantly, and, as it seems, 
into the sea. I begin to swim, but can make no 


progress; my arms and legs move with difficulty. 








I cateh hold of a rope which has been thrown to 
me; another instant, and I shall be safe !—when, 
ugh! horrible sensation! The cold nose of a 
shark touches my foot, and in a paroxysm of 
anguish I wake myself with the effort to draw 
my leg up out of the way. 

Yes, I awake. At first with a sense of relief 
that it is only a dream, but a strange sort of cold 
shiver passes through me. The next moment a 
renewed and unaccountable anxiety is upon me 
again. Am I ill? . I sit upright, trying to col- 
lect-my scared wits, believing almost that I am 
still dreaming, when a large, dark, ominous- 
looking mark upon-the white counterpane at the 
foot of the bed, which was not ‘there before, 
catches my eye. I spring out to examine it, and 
to my horror find that it is the imprint, in blood 
and dirt, of a human hand. 

A closer observation verifies this fact, and on 
the window-sill I see even a.more glaring token 
of the same kind. Shuddering, I throw the sash 
wider open and look out. The drain-pipe which 
runs from the roof down the side of the house, 
close to my window, bears, as high up as where 
I stand, scratches and stains, showing to my now 
preternaturally sharpened senses, that some one 
has recently gained an entrance by that way to 
tay room. I gaze around it. The bright morn- 
ing sun is now streaming straight in, and, as I 
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‘* Who's that ?” cries the well-known voice of 
my landlady from above. 

“Only I. Good-by, Mrs. Hart, once more.” 

**Dear me! I thought I heard you go a quar- 
ter of an hour ago; somebody went down stairs !” 

**TIt was not I; but I am late as it is. Good- 
by again and again !” 

I can not even give her a hint of what has hap- 
pened, for doing so will cause fatal delay to me. 
I must risk all consequences to save my train, so 
I pass down the stairs and out by the street-door, 
which I see has been left ajar. Not a soul is stir- 
ring ; I take a farewell look at the old quarters, 
and rush away through the bright but silent streets 
to Euston Square, ing with me unavoidably 
a load of dreadful and hideous suspicions, which 
years and years do not efface. 

* * bd * * * 

Prosperity in the New World followed my 
every act, and by the time the sequel to “‘ my 
last night in the old country” was worked out, 
I was living in very different quarters from those 
by the river-side at Hungerford Market. Again, 
I need not particularize too minutely the locality. 
To intimate that I was well established in Mel- 
bourne as a merchant, and that I walked to and 
fro between my suburban villa and my office dai- 
ly, is sufficient. The old inclination to stop and 
watch all shows and street performances was as 
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“HE FELL STRAIGHT DOWN UPON THE GROUND HEAD-FOREMOST,” 


instinctively stoop to look under the bed, I see 
evidence of foot-prints as far as the door leading 
on to the staircase. I try to open it, but it is 
locked on the outside. Bewildered, but not los- 
ing my presence of mind, I go through by the 
folding-doors into my sitting-room overlooking 
the river. The tide is high, and’as I crane for- 
ward out of the window to catch a glimpse of the 
end of the street, a man is in the act of dropping 
from the iron railings there on to one of the 
barges. I can not see his face, for in another 
second he is running and jumping with the agil- 
ity of a cat from one boat to another, and is sud- 
denly lost to my view behind a huge load of hay. 
My first impulse is to shout, but I am quickly 
checked by the striking of the clocks, and as I 
count five, remember that I should be in another 
ten minutes on my way to the railway station. 

The truth flashes across me that if I give an 
alarm I shall be detained, lose my train and ship, 
and all the prospects upon which I have built so 
many earnest hopes will be lost to me forever. I 
dare not hesitate. Whatever dark mystery I have 
thus unwittingly come upon must be cleared up 
by others, not by me! 

Dressing in the direst haste, I pass out on to 
san landing by my front-room door, which is not 
ocked. 





strong as ever, and, laudably or not, I never fail- 
ed, as the profession expressed it, to “‘ encourage 
talent ;” but, at that time, there were but few of 
the ‘‘tumbling” fraternity to be seen in our thor- 
oughfares. They are the result of an overgrown 
population, and do not flourish much in the open 
air in a country where men of thews and sinews 
are often°almost worth their weight in gold. 
The theatres and circus monopolized such acro- 
batic and dramatic genius as the soil produced ; 
but occasionally the mild performances of dan- 
cing on stilts, or the exhibiting an accomplished 
monkey, might be met with. 

When, therefore, one afternoon as I was re- 
turning home I saw a. large crowd assembled, 
and a huge pole rising from its midst, it is not to 
be supposed I passed by on the other side. A 
good deal of shouting and drum-beating was 
going on, and as I came up I discovered that 
the pole was balanced and supported in the 
socket of a leathern belt, passed round the loins 
of a sturdy acrobat. Another of the tribe, 
slighter in figure, was preparing to ascend this 
sort of mast, and did so, even as I watched. It 
was the old trick which I had witnessed many a 
time before in England ; ‘but I do not remember 
that it was then dignified, as it has since been, 
by the high-sounding name of ‘‘la perche.” 








When the mountebank had reached the top of 
the pole, he exhibited several feats of daring and 
strength, such as we are all familiar with; but 
at last he assumed, when at the utmost height, 
the attitude of a man swimming, supporting him- 
self with one arm and hand, while his stomach 
rested on the top of the pole, so that, in fact, 
man and pole together formed the letter T. Then 
he began to strike out with his legs and disen- 
gaged arm, whilst the balancer of the pole be- 
neath walked round and round in a small circle. 
It was not badly done; the balance and position 
were steadily maintained for several minutes. 
The drums and Pandean pipes were played with 
an air of noisy triumph, and a murmur of ap- 
plause arose from the crowd, as they stood gap- 
red at the perilous performance with upturned 
aces. 

Presently the acrobat was just above where I 
was standing. I had at that moment removed 
my hat the easier to watch him. He appeared 
to observe my action, and our eyes met. Then, 
suddenly, he gave a sort of jerk, seemed to lose 
his balance, tried to recover himself, failed, and 
in a second fell straight down upon the ground 
head-foremost, the pole at the same time also 
escaping from the grip of the holder! 

A terrific shout and a scene of wild excite- 
ment followed. The pole had in its descent fell- 
ed several of the spectators like oxen, and they 
and the unhappy tumbler, who was apparent} 
dead, were eventually carried off to the hospital. 

Two days later I was seated by the side of one 
of the small beds in the accident ward. On it 
lay the crushed and maimed but yet living acro- 
bat. I had called the next morning to inquire 
after the sufferers, and had been told that this 
man was hopelessly injured in the spine, but that 
he might live for some weeks, though he could 
never move his legs again. His intellect, it was 
thought, had also sustained a shock; for when 
he recovered his speech he appeared to wander, 
and had talked about having been frightened; 
frightened by a ghost that he had seen in the 
crowd, which had taken its hat off to him, and 
had threatened him with its eyes. My action 
immediately recurred to me. I explained to the 
surgeon that J had taken my hat off the moment 
before the poor fellow fell, and I asked to be al- 
lowed to speak with him; for a strange, anoma- 
lous feeling took possession of me. [I felt at 
Once compassion for and a curious repugnance 
toward him. I was both irresistibly attracted 
to and repelled from that bedside. 

“I fear from what they tell me,” I- began, 
‘*that I was in some way the cause of your los- 
ing your balance; that by taking my hat off I 
drew your attention from—” 

‘*No, no!” hastily interrupted the sufferer, 
turning his haggard pale face and wild eyes upon 
me. ‘‘No, it wasn’t that. Many people take 
their hats off, but they haven't all got faces like 
yours! They haven’t all been sent straight 
across here from England; they don’t all bring 
back times as I’d wish to forget! They don’t all 
seem to say to me as yours did, ‘I know what 
you've done! I saw you just after you did it! 
I'll have you hanged for it!’ They don’t all say 
this to me;” and he looked anxiously round to 
see whether the nurse and surgeon were within 
hearing. Finding that they were not, and that 
indeed we were quite by ourselves, and closely 
shut in by a screen in a corner of the ward, he 
resumed, in a whisper : 

‘*T heard ’em say as I couldn’t live long, and 
if so be that’s true, I’d like to tell you what has 
lain heavy on my mind these six years patt. If 
you be him as I suspect you are, you must have 
been sent on purpose to make me say what I be- 
lieve no other man could ever have made me say. 
Your face made me miss my tip, and now I seems 
to feel as if it was a kind o’ justice brought upon 
me; and if I am to die, you can’t do me more 
harm than you have, and my mind will be the 
easier.” 

He stretched out his thin but muscular hand 
and laid it on my arm, which was now trembling 
with a renewal of the old, horrible, long-haunt- 
ing suspicion. . 

‘*This is not the first time as I’ve had my 
hand on you,” continued the man; ‘‘and it’s 
well for you you didn’t move then as much as 
you are doin’ now, or there might have been two 
to answer for instead of one! Put your ear 
down close, quite close. I climbed into your 
bedroom just after I’d done it—just after I’d paid 
off old scores with Tom Smart; just after I'd 
murdered him down there in the tap-room of the 
Fife and Drum, there by Hungerford Market. 
I and he were sleeping there; he’d got more 
than a month’s swag lying under his head, for 
he was a regular miser, and he had never so 
much as given me a tenth part of our earnings 
for weeks. I grew savage as I saw it there right 
within my reach, and he seemingly so dead 
asleep ; but I never meant to murder him! No, 
I never did; only when he caught hold of me 
just as 1’d got it, and saw what my game was, 
he’d have strangled me like a dog if I hadn’t 
caught up a knife that was lying on the table, 
and driven it straight into his throat. He dropped 
like .a stone, and the blood spurted all over my 
hands! Then, when I saw what I’d done, I 
knew I must get off somehow. So I crept out 
into the yard, and I was like a rat in a pit; but 
I saw a window open just above, and I swarmed 
up the drain-pipe, feeling sure I could get out 
there somehow. As I was a stepping into the 
room I stumbled, and, trying to save myself, put 
my hand right on your foot before I knew it. 
Then, for the first time, I saw there was some 
one in the bed. The sun shone straight on your 
face, or else I shouldn’t have remembered it so 
well; and I thought you was a-going to wake, 
for you drew your legs up quite quick, but you 
never opened your eyes; and maybe it’s well 
for.you you didn’t; so I got away, and locked 
your door to make all safe. I crept down stairs, 
and out into the street, and nipped’ over on to 
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the barges, and was never taken! No, nor so 
much as ever suspected! I found my way to 
the docks, managed to get aboard a ship that 
was dropping down the river that day, bound for 
this country, and hid myself (a stow-away they 
called me) till we got to sea. They threatened 
to throw me overboard, but I showed them I was 
strong and active; they let me help them, and 
we was all good friends at parting. Hereabouts 
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and remember nothing more till I found myself 
in this bed.” 

Here, then, was that horrible imprint on the 
foot of my bed accounted for. The cold nose of 
the shark and the whole surroundings of that 
terrible dream had been suggested to my sleep- 


' ing brain by the single and instantaneous touch 


of the murderer’s hand on my foot. The inci- 
dents, which appeared to cover a considerable 


died suddenly the day after he had made his con- 
fession tome. I told the authorities all about 
it, and they duly communicated with those of 
Scotland Yard. The mysterious murder natu- 
rally had created much excitement in the neigh- 
borhood at the time of my departure, but the ob- 
scurity of the wretched victim, and the absence 
of any clew to the perpetrator of the deed, be- 
yond the marks on the drain-pipe and in my 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


ah Nes: interesting scene was repeated again 
and again on Christmas in the many chati- 
table institutions of the land which make it 4 
point to celebrate each holiday by gathering in 
the hungry young ravens that flutter, houseless 
and homeless, about the purlieus of the great 
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I've been ever since, in the old line, but I’ve had 
a hard time of it in my mind, and have been 
well-nigh mad more than once, it preyed so on 
me. I’ve been going to give myself up over and 
over again, for I could not bear my thoughts; 
and I see poor. old Tom night after night some- 
times, just as I left him. Then all of a sudden 
comes your face, for I knew it again, ah! just 
at once! I turned reg’lar giddy, I lost my hold, 


time, had been engendered in and flashed through 
my mind with that lightning-like rapidity which 
constitutes the greatest wonder of dream-land. 
It was well, indeed, for me that I did not imme- 
diately awake, as I supposed I had done, or, with 
such a desperate character as this man then was 
standing over me, that night might not only have 
been ‘‘my last in the old country,” but my last 
onearth. The miserable but repentant criminal 


room, showing the manner of his escape, togeth- 
er with the impossibility of finding me, allowed 
it to merge into that oblivion which has encom- 
passed so many other crimes of the same kind. 

My presence, however, on the scene of the 
acrobat’s final performance had acted as a Nem- 
esis, and had avenged the murder perhaps more 
terribly than if it had been dealt with by the 
hands of the law. 


a happy sign of the times that this kind of prac- 
tical philanthropy is daily becoming more com- 
mon. Associations for befriending these poor 
waifs of humanity, by withdrawing them from 
vicious surroundings and training them for an 
honest life, are fast springing up, to supplement 
the schools which supply food for the mind but 


cities, and giving them a bountiful meal. It is 
| And, recognizing that famished 


not the body. 
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children can not study, numerous ragged schools 
wisely provide a daily meal of oy substan- 
tial food, which keeps many a child from beg- 
gary or theft, A table ye agri by — 
hu children, enjoying their frugal fare wit 
ag = ite of "childhood, is a sight that 
may well den the heart of a philanthropist, 
and stimulate him to further exertions in their 
behalf. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. N. C.—At a dinner-party the lady who is the 
greatest stranger should be taken down by the host, 
and the gentleman who is the greatest stranger should 
conduct the hostess. The host precedes the guests to 
the dining-room, and the hostess brings up the rear. 
The host and hostess sit opposite at each end of the 
table, and the daughters and sons are mingled among 
the guests. It is difficult to lay down rules about pay- 
ing your way in cars and to places of entertainment 
when you are a guest, beyond the general ones of never 
incurring a pecuniary obligation when you can help 
it, and always tendering your part of the expense 
when you can do so without marked discourtesy. 

Mus. J. M. M.—Dark blue English water-proof is 
most in favor at present. You will find all about 
such cloaks in Bazar No, 11, Vol. V. A cut paper pat- 
tern will be furnished you from this office for 25 cents. 
For a girl’s water-proof cloak seud for cut paper pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IV. 

G. G.—We do not care to commend one cook-book 
above another. 

K, F. D.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, 
Vol. V., for hints about coiffures. 

Mas. R. C. W.—The double-breasted redingote pat- 
tern is an excellent design for a water-proof dress, or 
for a suit of any cloth. 

Mas. H. V. D.—Boys wear drawers that are not visi- 
ble with the kilt skirts. 

Sparkie Rowizs.—Your black sample is faille of 
very fair quality. Make ft by the Louis Quinze Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. The chéné 
silk sample will make you a gay Dolly Varden for 
small parties. A suit of gray-green cashmere, made 
by the Double-breasted Redingote Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., would be very stylish. 

Lzer.—We can not send you the pattern mentioned. 

H. G.—Professor Morse invented the electric tele- 
graph. 

Maxy J. L.—Crochet is pronounced as if spelled 
croshay, with the accent on the last syllable.-—Supple- 
ments are not sold separately, but cost, with the Bazar 
to which they belong, 10 cents. They are given usu- 
ally once in a fortnight. 

Mrs. A. M.—A vest-polonaise of gray and black 
would be very becoming to you. 

X. Y. Z.—Your flounces must entirely conceal the 
green stripes in the silk. : 

A Fruenp.—Make your girl’s blue poplin by pattern 
of Girl’s Princesse Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No, 44, Vol. V. For your black dress use Louis Quinze 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 

Erta.—The tight sleeves are very close fitting, yet 


large enough at the wrist to thrust the hand through. .- 


In Paris they are made in the way you suggest, and a 
linen cuff is worn on the outside of the sleeve. 

E. W.—Cut a velvet cloak by the Dolman pattern il- 
lustrated in.Bazar No. 41,,Vol. V. 

J. F. K.—Trim your gray serge with wide black Her- 
cules braid and a box-pleated flounce of the material. 

Srepuaniz.—The Double- breasted Redingote Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is the sim- 
ple stylish model you need for your navy blue satine. 

Mrs. G. V. T.—Bazar No. 2, Vol. L., will tell you how 
to do point Russe embroidery. 

L. E. W.—For your pretty hlue armure you should 
use the Double-breasted Redingote Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. A double - breasted 
jacket would be suitable for an extra wrap. See pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. 

Mars. J. C. G.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 











ROMAN GOLD. 

Ir was somewhere about the year 1845 or 1846, we 
believe, that the accomplished, brilliant, and now ven- 
erablé Duke of Sermoneta, the head of the Roman no- 
bility, and an artist by nature, directed the attention of 
a protégé of his, the jeweler Castellani, to the process 
of deepening the color and softening the metallic lustre 
of gold, which has since made the tour of the world. 
The special merit of the “Roman gold,” as it is now 
called, though it was originally called ‘‘ Etruscan,” and, 
more correctly, consists in this: that by lowering the 
lustre and heightening the tone of the metal, the artist 
who works in it is enabled to make the setting of his 
jewels, his paintings, his Cameos, enhance and not de- 
tract from any brilliancy of color or of light which the 
jewels, the paintings, or the Cameos may possess. II- 
lustrations of this in abundance may be seen at the 
establishment of Messrs. Starr & Manxovs, 22 John St. 
(up stairs). But not of this only. The ‘“‘ Roman gold” 
has an intrinsic beauty of its own, which, when skill- 
fully and tastefully turned to advantage, enables the 
jeweler to supply his cust 8 with or ts at 
once unique, striking, “distinguished,” as the French 
say, and comparatively inexpensive. It gives, in short, 
to gold thus treated, all the value of a pigment; and no 
gem could have a more positive warmth and glow of 
its own than have the bracelets, the antique ear-rings, 
the Etruscan rings and brooches which are manufac- 
tured now out of this noble and beautiful composi- 
tion.—[Com.} 











Tar New Wrison Unper-F cep Sewine-Maonte is 
a perfect lock-stitch machine making a seam alike on 
both sides, and is adapted to every grade and variety 
of famiy sewing. It does to perfection embroidery, 
hemming, cording, braiding, fine and coarse sewing of 
all kinds, with less machinery and complications than 
any other machine in use, and is sold at two-thirds the 
price of all other first-class machines. sure to call 
and see it. *Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in ali other cities in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Copyvtne Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured, expressly for the present 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


Silk and Merino 


UNDERWEAR, 


Gloves in every style, 


Including 
Buttons, Buttoners, and Cleaners. 
REVILLON AND CHASSEUR BRACES. 
Silk and Cashmere Mufilers, 
Linen & Silk Handkerchiefs, 


With Initials and Monograms. 
London and Paris 
Sleeve-Buttons, Studs, and Charms. 


Umbrellas and Canes, 
&e., &c., &c., 
ELEGANT for PRESENTS. 


637 BROADWAY. 
SHOPPING 


Ot every description for Ladies promptly exeeuted ~ | 

Mrs. C, G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City, 

for circular containing reference and partic’ 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


ATHUSHEK 


PIANO MFG C0, 








The most durable pianos, 
The most powerful tone. 
The finest touch & action, 
The purchasers delighted. 


New Haven, Conn. The pamphlets sent frog, 





MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 

V by the most eminent ph cians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 

FE, tw South William Street, New York.  R 


IN FAWN?ZSB. 


Important to Ladies.—tThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
sa al iy accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on 





GREAT BARGAINS BY 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


4-4 SHIRTING LINENS. 
PILLOW AND SHEETING LINENS 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS AND NAPKINS. 
DAMASK BY THE YARD. 
HUCKABUCK IN TOWELS AND BY THE YARD. 
GUIPURE-LACE BORDERED TOWELS AND 


SPYREA 
FANCY DAMASK AND COLORED BORDERED 
TOWELS. 


; WHITE GOODS 
Of every description. BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., 
together with a general assortment of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
NEW EMBROIDERT ; 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.,are: . 1g an extra 


fine line o! 
HAMBURG EDGINGS and INSERT, .GS greatly 


below market prices. 
500 dozen FREN' RROIDERED double Linen 
CHEMI 


SE B , from 65c, each and upward. 
Much below the cost of im tion. 
PERCALE AND LINEN 0) 
DRESS SETS AND YO: * , 
le of SHIRTING EMBROIDERY. 
PLAITED AND RUFFLED 
INGS, IN ALL THE-NEW STYLES. 
Joga with a fine assortment of other articles, ap- 
pe ayy this Soperaes at equally low prices. 
Also, a fine line of NEW PI1Q' , just received, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “A” 


FOR L $150. 





1 Bridal Set (3 pieces) 

3 Pairs Muslin Drawers. 
3 “ Linen bg 

8 Plain Cotton Skirts 

8 Tucked “ 

8 Muslin Night Dresses 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O. D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. tions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “B” for $200, and ‘“‘C”*for $250, sent by mail if 
des: 


ired. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND EETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. ‘ 
Grand &t. cor. Chrystie St. 


A. T. STEWART & C0., 


Having completed their Semi-annual Inyentory, 
7 are offering 
A complete assortment of ’ 
28-inch RICH COLORED 
SATINS j 
All boiled silk, 





$3 00 ard, — 

ry: m. 

5 $6 50. 
RICH MOIRE FRANGAIS 

28 inches wide $2 50 per yard. 
Superb shades and quality, 


24-inch 
COLORED 
GROS DE LONDRES, 


Reduced 
from 
$4 50. 


Reduced 
$2 00peryard. from 
$2 75. 


FANCY SILKS, be 00 per yard. 


1000 pieces } 
RICH DRESS SILKS 
For Promenade and Even- > — yy ie gga 
ing wear, { 
In five different grades. 
The celebrated 
A. T. STEWART & CO.’S FAMILY BLACK SILKS 
Reduced twenty per cent. 
Mail crders for samples and prices promptly filled. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





meet of postag 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


543 Broadway, ‘New York. 


REAL LACES 


Embroideries, Cloak Newdies bee Cheapest in the coun- 
try. Every C.O.D. packagesubject to examination before 
acceptance. Sampies and Prrior-Lists mailed free from 

EHRICH?’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


- GHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
. IN BLACK STRIPES, : 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 








Write for Large IMustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


PITTSBURGH.PA, 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistole, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


‘eae cto 
LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. . 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
« =~ Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering pl 
state which and size of bust. sans Ris 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wnotrsatr.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & »y 
20 Beekman St.; G. S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 

C. JACKSON, Mannfacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Instruction Pack: sent by mail on rece’ 


ipt of 
$100. Send for Circular. Stam done for the foie. 
Madame L. CENDRIER, ry beds St., N.Y. 











— HE heart dropay cure by Dr. N. 8. Dodge of Albany, 
N.Y., was discov’d by blood experiments.-New Era. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povurgat & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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We give pier wh attr gore each Ll ageaigy which ee 
every seam, plea’ ther, loop, &c., how to. put the mt together 
by the pattern, and how it wilt look when plat Jeted. By the os of 
our Cloth Models any person who can sew can FINISH the most difli- 
cult garment as easily as the plainest. Theyare PERFECT GUIDES. 

Either of the above Patterns mailed on receipt of 
marked price. 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER. 
By inclosing One Dollar and Two Stamps to 


URDETTE Smite, BEFORE the 21ST day of 
FEBRUARY sues ua: will be allie 


as Premium. 

TO PLEASE EVERY BODY.-—If. the 
above patterns are nor just such as you now need, and 
you prefer to select your Premium from our ine, 
we will send ipt for your Subscription, and 
also a CO’ IN CHECK, which will entitle you to se- 
lect patterns to the value of ONE DOLLAR FRE 
any time,.as your premium! Note! When you send 
your subscription, be sure to tell us which you pref 

‘Grand Premium Offer,” or “To Please Eve 

BE IN TIME! Send in your subscriptions BEFO! 

the 21st day of FEBRUARY, 1873 
! 


Send enn of Styles. You 
portunity! 

Chea: hion Magazine 

New York City 

Ladies’ Authority in all matters of Fashion. It is 

the Only Publication that Imports Styles and fur- 

nishes Paper Patterns of them. It gives thorough in- 

struction in Dressmaking, Foreign News, Hints, Criti- 

cisms, Stories, &., &c. Be. in T Address, 


” 





very plainly, A. BU 


Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
Post-Office Box 5055, 914 Broadway, N.Y. 
HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 

T HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossrkLp & Co., 551 Pear! St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and ed by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obvious} impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. " 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the — they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. - 
NOTICE, 


Any of our patterng will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
The following houses are bend ar in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, yke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 83T Broadway. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
; All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, Seis aide 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 


WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OOBT, 

BY USING WRIGHT’S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
= ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 














certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. ay or_ex- 
GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


. . 
Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth ms 
cure for these evils, Call oF Lise ben oa. 


press. 
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4 AIR = "man HAIR SWITCHES. 
L] 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only’$9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 

82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 

82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 
Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 

only $4 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. Retailsin N. a§ for 
$10 


cree eeececersee DW. ceesercccce 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
pat Hair (naturally curly), as ats eens 8 00 
= “ “ “ “cc Ri NA Se 


Frizweft or Facé Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this o ety, and 
purchase hair or aye _— the only importer who 
Ptails at wholesale prices. 


OHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

Established 1843.<~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp’ prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 

istered ater or P.O. money — 

Cor by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Puen mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


HOLIDAYS 


Pe) fe Growing near! near! and those inte: 
of their epee pe whether 


Hen, Women, Boys or Ge or ye ee bestow 


OVEI 












Pamphlet, 


ins teva azloue aoa an eaten to 


BENS San aon Fedora al & ek Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
idapention of Business on account of Fire! 


Cut = Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Ficung, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTEEN, SO as to be ad- 
apa by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
ehest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


bie IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRA oS ca 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAE............ ° 
—s years O18. SUIT” ny = from ae 
to 








ears old! 
CHI D'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING = = child from 6 months to 4 
ears 0 
~ x4 RNG BREECHES, VEST, AND 
KET = boy ae fe to9 te old). 
YOUTH'S NGLISH NG COAT, 
VEST, AND PAN TALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old o 
INFANT'S W4 
Yoke Slip, Night 7 eae tem, and Shirt).. « 
LADY'S WATTEA NE Scsleiadueeas ‘ 
er stor ee CLOAR (for girl from , 
5 to 15 yea 
eae ee 9 gumammsoetl -GOWN 


ey DE PINGISOIE, ccisicccaccveteasceces * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
sos Over-skirt and bate Sees “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
«jistable ‘eos Train and Round Skirt awake “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and - 
der Skirt (fo! a il tro from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQ APPER...........+-.0- “4 


and Walkie a8 Ghai <adecnccdanbanieoes ces oe 
EVELESS SACQiE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt.......... * 18 
» With Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking ce ae * 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
.~ ed Skirt (for inl from 5 to 15 years old)..... * = 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
abe ED CAPE, with es Blouse, Over- 
kirt, and Wa! alking [ee ere ee ee “ 98 


ALBERT bin pana SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old)..........-+..-ee0eees “ 95 

POSTILION - BAS QUE POLONAISE, with 
a Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained a 


LOOSE. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing 7) SEO I 5 a enn s 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
a Sa haaaegrana (for boy’ from 5 to 10 





GR cay caccadstnanedensscceues “* 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Sy oe , Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE NG SUM........ § Al 

UB L PRON FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. «64 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old).............00005 “ 44 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Ski-t......... 46 

OUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
UIT mor ee 
“ 48 

FULL. DRESS TOI LETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
_ ae Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, - a 

01 

DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT bel 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
preeaié, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 


or exchan; ; . 
ease the Number of paper con- 
ing, Jy vam & pape! 


In orderin: 
peg Suit, and send easure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
Pus HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





a FRankLin Square, } 
New Yors, Janudry 11, "1873. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
List of New Books. 


ag omg CALIFORNIA. California: for 
ealth, Pleasure, and Residence. A _ Book for 
iraveler and Settlers. By Cuantrs Noxgpnorr. 
hk Thousand just ready. Llustrated. 8vo, 

Paper, $2 003 Cloth, $2 50. 


This book stands, as few books do, one of the best 
tests for general interest. Open it where you will, 
and you find yourself at once attracted both by the 
subject and the style. Mr. Nordhoff knows how to 
use his eyes, and he knows how to use his pen. We 
advise every one who wants to find out a great deal 
about that beautiful State, put i in a compact, readable, 
and workmanlike form, and to enjoy at the same time 
one of the pleasantest books of the season, to read 
Mr. Nordhoff's “ ae ¥. Times. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. 


Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. GrorcE 
TOA Author of ‘“‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 


loss,” **Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


In “Middlemarch, a Study of Provincial Life,” we 
have a most vivid and deli rome illustration of the 
poy = which have given e Eliot the position 

the first of living novelista.. Ne personages of the 
stony are at once typical and individual. They are 
representative of English provincial life, and are at 
the same time as racy as Se they had been select- 
ed at hap-hazard from the Pw, ogee o) on account of 
their peculiarities and oddities. Without any — 


rent effort on the part of the author, they are m 
live in our imaginations as real beings, independent 
of each other, and yet aiding to develop each other. 


°** It is our deliberate judgment that it indicates a 
os superior to that of any other novelist now liv- 


obe. 

Wine ant author exhibits an insight into the secret heart 
of our nature scarcely le: less subtle and manifold than 
that of Shakespeare. * * * Such a rare cabinet of char- 
acter sketches is perhaps not to be found in any other 
single production of —. literature.—N. Y. Tribune. 


HUDSON’S HISTORY oF JOURNALISM. _Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
DEBIOK Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The book is interesting from beginning to end. 
No page but has its item of curious information or its 
piquant anecdote.—Boston Pe Advertiser. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Sonarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH ee | OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. Lf . B. Ligutroort, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, an Hulsean Professor 0 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Cuenevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Ex.icort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and — 


RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
= Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Erisér a a 
Tilustrated with 250 Maps or — and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


Uniform with “ THE EARTH,” by Exiséz Reowvs. 


6. 
TALMAGE'’S SERMONS. Sermons b; 
De Wirt Tatmagez, delivered in ek 
ernacle. Second Series. 12mo, Cloth 
Uniform with the First Series of roel Ser- 
mons, 


< 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacos Aszort. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 


FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By sine En1zor, Author of “ Ad- 

am Bede,” “ Romola,” &c. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $350. 
IL. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cuarurs Reape, 
Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in His 
= ” “Never Too Late to Mend,” ‘Foul Play,” 

Hilustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


the Rev. T. 
rn n Tab- 





TH. 
= STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
by WitttaM Biaok, Author of ‘Love or Marriage?” 
n Silk Attire,” “*The Monarch of Mincing-Lane,” 
“*Kilmeny,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Iv. 
DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. By Epmunp 
Yates, Author of “‘ Black Sheep," “ Land at Last,” 
“Wrecked in Port,” &c. 8vo, ‘aper, 50 cents. 


Vv. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. By James Payrn, Author 
of “‘Carlyon's Year,” “‘ Cecil's Tryst," ‘‘ A Beggar on 
Horseback,” “Bred in the Bone,” “Found Dead,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VL 
FOR THE KING. An Historical me: By CHanies 
Gipson, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “ Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
VIL. : 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. She eypard, Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 
The following volumes are now ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Iustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With &4 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. S8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


ga~ Harrprer & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage Sea OO Fee Oe 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

tay~ Harper’s Cataroaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of omenegnese in cutting up material, at the same 
time comb ing all that is desirable with fashion and 
good Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is hme meg J the 
payee! dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Satie highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have Neg prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 

chil . On receipt of postage stamp, the abov e cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding —— to the comfort and economy of 

every h ric are fident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 
Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 


25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just a, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Baza is i 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 














No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S parent be HOLDER, 


For sale by A. T. STE CO., New York; and 


at the cemnal wre the ry coe, emt 
Brumas gs Srenogr Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 










»Yesents & re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER! JANUARY! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIA NOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of first-class makers, including Waters’, at ex= 
tremely low prices for cash, during this 
MONTH. New '%-octave first-class PIANOS, modern 
improvements, $275 cash. The CONCERTO 





> Sor 
PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in style and 
perfect in tone ever made, Prices lo 
trated Catalogues mailed. 


seins ois 
THE F ALBERT TOILET SOAPS | 


w for cash. Illus- 





| 


7 AREPURE AND 
PERFUME CHOIC 


ALFRED SAVAGE & —_ iaaatvenl 
D. FINLEY, hpnevs Point. 


: PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 


942 BROADWAY. 


THEIR ~ 
E AND LASTING! 











Send Stamp for Designs. 


on ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
ie meee Teo ess 





e any $ Piano sold 
acum Agents a of whom make 
100 et. profit. We have 
no Agen af nt aip direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 

Years. Send for i 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1878. 


CoNnTENTS : 


LIFE IN THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 
I-.ustRatT1ons.—En Route to the Mines.—In the 
Diamond Fields.—Jumping a Claim.—‘ Some of 
= had better Stand on the Table."—Our down 
ast Native. — ‘‘Throw it up, old Fellow!"—A 
close Fit.—The Promenade.—“I am no Nigger !" 
—A Whirlwind. — Drowned out. —The Market- 
Master.—Map of Diamond Fields.—Working in 
the Excavations. 
ROBIN’S-EGG BLUE. 


THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 

ItiustRations. — Initial. —The Exit. —‘“ Salle 
d’Enugagements."—The Cashier.—The Council.— 
The Auction-Room.—Victim of the Mont-de-Piét’ 
—Tail-Piece. 

SONG OF THE PALM. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

IuiustRaTions.—Mary Queen of Scots.—Lord 
Darnley.—Holyrood Palace.—Lochleven Castle.— 
Tomb of Queen Mary.—Queen Elizabeth. 

THE LIFE OF AN EASTERN WOMAN. 

ILLustrations. —Interior of a Harem. —The 
Story-Teller in the Harem.—Reception at a Soirée 
—At the Table. 

SUB ROSA. 


THE GREAT FAIRS AND MARKETS OF EU- 
ROPE. By R. H. Horne. 

DELUSIONS OF MEDICINE. By Prof. Henry 
Drarer, M.D. 

I.LusrRations.—Gnomes terrifying a Miner.— 

St. Dunstan’s Negotiation with the Devil.—Pro- 
tection from Witches by a Horseshoe.—Domina- 
tion of the Zodiac over Man.—Whether the Sick 
would live or dye, and what his Disease was.— 
Cannel-Coal making Revelations to Dr. Dee.— 
Gettatura. — Dutch Alchemist and his starving 
Wife.—Alchemical Symbols. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuaoxrray. 
Carrer XXXVII. In an empty Room. 
Cuarter XXXVIII. The Pollard-Trees. 
Cuarter XXXIX. Thus far the Miles are meas- 

ured from thy Friend. 
Cuarrer XL. Under the Clock-Tower. 
I._ustrRations. —Head-Piece.—“‘ Her Heart be- 
gan to beat so that she could scarcely speak.” 
A WAIF AND ESTRAY. 
A SIMPLETON. —A STORY OF THE DAY. 
CuaRves Reape. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
ONE QUIET EPISODE. 
MY QUEEN.—A SONNET. By Joun G. Saxe. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wrrate Cottins. 
Cuapter XVI. They meet again. 
Cuaprer XVII. The Guardian Angel. 


Cuarter XVIII. The Search in the Grounds. 
Cuarter XIX. The Evil Genius. 


MY LADY'S CHOICE. 

VALENTINES—FOR MY TWO. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. ” 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. i 


By 





This Number of Hazprr’s Maaazine contains, in 
addition to the three Serials contributed by Cuares 
Reape, Witx1z Cotxrns, and Miss THaokeray, numer- 
ous papers of unusual interest, most of which are illus- 
trated; two Short Stories of great power; Poems by 
Joun G. Saxe, Ross Terry, etc.; ‘and five Editorial 
Departments covering every matter of current interest 
in Art, Society, History, Literature, and Anecdote. 


a 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macazinr, One Year...... - 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year 
Harpen’s Magazine, Harrer’s Werk1y, and HarpPer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

tes L Sepa 








Sub ions may at any time. Meo no date is speci- 
fied, it is und for the oo begins 
with the current V thee oo “the Ww eekly or rts with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order er Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY AND’ 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & ¢ BROTHERS, New York. 
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en ae 





Bae OF AUTOMN Li _ 
fue.” 3 vires TEs i 25ENes F D, Neot HOWL ROWE 
sire dives SPANGLED BANWER, Bintaly, Me Ge 


HE ART “OF ADORNING THE BODY to Cap. 
T tivate, reduced to Rules and Maxims, 50 cents. 





Address Box 388, San Francisco, Cal. 
5 90 perday! Agents wanted! All classes mae ha peed 


ple, of either sex, young or old, mal money 4! 
work for usin their spare moments or all the aoe ae atanything 
else. Particulars free. prince G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





mm Récommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
4 tains linen ere end 









, Goods Stores. 
of Bareke Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. . Agents wan 








* Us. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 





BIG MONEY! AGENTS’ outfit free. TR 


HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, 0. 
Read! Read! The Young Mothers’ Book. Asknews ag’ts.- 








80 , 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Fesruary 1, 1878. 





FACETIZ. 
Oveut you to reckon a 


ber wo! 
will fetch, or by what he will 
beng 7, 
ZODIACAL ZANYISMS. 
Aries, the Ram, harbors need 


for defense. 
Taurus, John Bull, wil! be 


ly blest. 
Cancer, ig Crab, is oft hard 
to 
Leo, the Lion, as Byron hath 
Will turn tail ani flee before 
the d. 
Libra, the Balance, at banks 


is the ti x 
Scorpio, the Scorpion, can 
both pinch and sting. 
Capricornus, the Billy-Goat, 
Sagi farina, th meee & 
ttarius, the Archer, they 
called William Tell. ” 
Aquarius, the Waterman, car- 
Piston the Wishes, have tru 
e ve true 
fins a 
ey ut you always con- 
lnone oti waales. 


a 
An expensive wits makes 
& pensive husband. 


nf 
Iupoiite Toine.—T> grum- 
ble at the high _ of coals 
when you are ing with a 
owner. 


——f— 
Ara.etioSrorts.—Note. A 
Creature of Impulse — Foot- 





A Sorentirio Wanxt.—We 
have statics and hydrostatics, 
meumatics and rheumatics ; 
ut none of these exactly rep- 
resent the feelings of young 
ladies when they see a new 
bonnet or a new ry hear 
of another ball or a h par- 


/ / 
Via 


eat ‘ a : we ay Sree 
IW } {\ Robbing Peter to_pay Paul. 





OFFENSES OF THE PAST 
14 f YEAR, 


Knocking people down with 
" ‘Throwing dust in their 
us' eyes. 
Blowing them up. , 
Stealing kisses. 
“ Taking silk.” 


Setting fire to the North 
River. 

Roasting friends. 
Suraee authors. 
Quarreling with bread-and- 
butter. ; 


GARDENING. NOTES. 
é : A oe oe of a tree is a 
== ‘ . Spruce fir, --- 

—S : Grass that can’t be t- 
ed to grow straight is evident- 
ly rye-grass. 


oo 
Devotion To Sorenor.—Our 
Le Wylde Flowers is an 
enthusiastic naturalist. His 
wife has lately presented him 
with twin daughters, He has 
them Flora and Fauna. 


eee’: 
INS: 


os 

Ruve Tume—To take out 
your watch during the ser- 
mon. 





Rupver Tume—To take 
yourself out during that dis- 
course. 


—_— > 

The man who is equal to 
himself is generally a match 
for others. 


_eo 
PP iad 7,1 rage a 
arry a e-maker’s 
daughter. 


—_~——_ 
UNSEASONABLE Tntnc—To 
say ‘‘Good-morning” on a 
very foggy day. 
—_@—__ 
A French. writer says, “‘ The 


seasons in London are equal- 
ly divided—there are four 


CONTINGENT ADVANTAGES. perp of weet four of fog, 
ma and four o} . 
¥ oe Emiy. “What has made you take to those great Gloves, Gertrude? They make your Hands look Gigantic!” 3 ss a 
A female shop-lifter, who GERTRUDE (engaged). ‘‘Oh, my dear, my Hand is disposed of; and when that’s the case, one can give up Appearances, and go in for Comfort. Youne Amerioa.—The Bos- 


was detected in the act of 

secreting some valuable lace 

in a New York dry-goods stofe the other day, stated that she was 
unconscious of what she had done—that she had taken it in a fit of 
adetraction, ° 


PECULIAR PEOPLE. 

Mr, Brown begins to light his fire according to the almanac instead 
of thé thermometer. 

Mr. Jones dare not praise a picture until he knows who painted it. 

Mr. Robinson once journeyed to Jerusalem, and can not meet you 
for five minutes without saying he has done so. _ 

Mr, Fluker never plays a game of billiards with a friend without 
alleging that he has not touched a cue for upward of a twelvemonth. 

r. Growler never misses any chance, when the other party is in 

power, of proclaiming his ‘opinion.of the decadence of the republic. 

Mr. Tomkins can’t enjoy a puppet-show because he won't restrain 
himself from looking at the wires. 

Mrs. Fussie keeps an album, pets a pug dog, and collects old post- 

e stamps. 
r. Grabb is always ready to borrow a cigar of you, but never vol- 
unteers to lend you one. fi : 

Miss Simperton can’t travel half a dozen miles without a lady's- 
maid and half a dozen bandboxes. 

Mr. Hurry hires a cab to take him toanomnibus. . 

Mr. Moneybagge aspires to be a school trustee, although he culls 
intelligence ‘ relfable, ” and peculiar ‘* pecoolier.” 

Miss Dawdleton can crochet, knit, and tat, but except in great 
emergencies can not sew a button on. 

Mr. Hunks preter, he says, to trayel second class, because the first 
class is so stuffy. 

Mr. Duffer gives to beggars, and avoids a poor-box. 

a 


‘ WHERE CAN WE FIND THEM? 

Where is the eating-house waiter correct in his arithmetic? 

Where is the after-dinner speech-maker who, having to propose the 
toast of the evening, does not regret that it has not been placed in 
abler hands ? 

Where is the railway conductor of sufficient self-control to shut a 
carriage door without giving a good bang to it ? 

Where is the tourist who can turn his thalers into francs and not 
lose a few centimes by it ? 

Where is the light-cart driver who ever dreams of slackening his 
pace when going round a corner where there is a crowded crossing ? 

Where is the man who keeps a diary and ever lives to find the 
slightest use in doing so? 

here is the young gentlema: who can abstain for a whole month 
from sticking flowers in his button-hole ? 

Where is the young lady who, after going to a ball, is unable to de- 
scribe in detail all the dresses that were worn there ? 

Where is the workman who, when he gets a rise in wages, ever 
dreams of saving money 
by it? 

Where is the amateur who 
can open oysters quickly 
without leaving the shell 
sticking to them ? 


—————— 
Opp Tuine.—To encore a 

song, and to be quite satisfied 

when another is sung in its 

stead. 

4 COMIC CHRONOLOGY, 

A.D. 1001.—Invention of 
the riddle, ‘When is a door 
not a door?” 

A.D. 1220.—First asking of 
the question, ““‘Where was 
Moses when the candle went 
out?” 

A.D. 1349.— Discovery of 
the conundrum, “Why does 
a miller wear a white hat ?” 

A.D. 1508.—A tongue is cut 
at supper, and for the first 
time a joke is cut upon it. 

A.D. 1650.—Introduction of 
the pleasant saying, ‘Who 
stole the donkey, ?” 

A.D. 1703.—Jones_ helps 
Smith to trifle, and has the 
happiness of making the first 
pun ever made upon it, 


—_—p—— 
+ WORK OF TH PAST 
r YEAR. 


Airing French. 
Building castles in the air, 
Chopping logic. 
Cracking jokes. 
Cleansing Augean stables. 
Cutting and drying. 
Fencing questions. 
Hedging bets. 
Im rinting kisses, 
Knitting brows. 
Nursing omnibuses. 
Putting shouiders to wheels. 
Scouring the country. 
Skinning flints, 
Sowing yi oats. 

ing the consequences. 
Splitting hais. me 
Ventilating grievances. 
Wading through books. 
Wool-gathering. 
Spinning yarns. 
Cheese-paring. 
Trimming. 





NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 


1ANDER. “‘ Confound 
. “Fell Overboard, Sir. 

.Commanper. “Confound 
mission, [’lI—I’ll put you in 


you! where do you come from?” 


you leave the Ship without Per- 





DRY AND CRUSTY. 


Otp Fusssy. “Waiter! Bring me half a pint of Sherry.” 
Waiter. ‘Sherry, Sir, yessir!”? - (A pause.) 


Oup F. “ Well, if I am, what’s that to you?” 


ton Gazette is responsible for 
. the following slander. It 
says that the young ladies of that city can quote Goethe and Schiller 
fluently, but can not quote a single couplet of Pope, nor tell whether 
ashington Irving was an Englishman or an American. 
a 
AsTRo.oGy anp MytHo.oey.—In the beginning of March, according 
to Zadkiel, ‘Saturn steals on.” Does he, the old thief? But we 
thought the thief-god, or god of thieves, was Mercury. 
—_————— 


Editing a newspaper is very much like raking a fire—every one 
thinks’he can perform the operation better than the man who holds 


the poker. 


MEDITATIONS UPON MATRIMONY. 
(BY A MARRIED MAN.) 
Life is beset with dangerous temptations. When you take your 
wife down Broadway always leave your purse at home. 
In connubial arithmetic a husband must be reckoned as less than 
half a man when his better half is with him. 
Pity the poor Fy somes whose wife will have a latch-key ! 
Marriage would in many cases be a blissful state if it were not for 
cold mutton. 
When you detect a wife’s unusual affection for her husband, you 
may expect to see her before Jong in a new bonnet. ‘ 
leasant are the races with bachelor acquaintances; but a trip to a 
jeweler’s is a costly price to pay for it. 
If your wife says, ‘‘ Dear mamma is coming for a week or 80,” you 
may prepare your mind to receive her for a month or two, 
Lovers sometimes rave about the sunshine that gilds a married life; 
but when they come to bask in it, they find it is mere moonshine. 


—»———_ 

A poet asks: “‘ Where are the dead, the vanished dead, who trod 
the earth that now we tread?” If we were to make a random guess, 
we should say the most of them are buried—though this may not be 
the right answer. ' ‘ ° 


nen is an army like a tuck in a lady’s skirt ?—When it is hemmed 
—_—— 


Mrs. Partington, reading of the strike of the wire-drawers, re- 
marked, “‘ Ah me ! what new-fangled things won’t they wear next!” 


—__————_ 
A Western Styxe or Purrine.—Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, tells a 
charming story, commencing, : 

‘One morn a peri at the Bate 

* Of Eden stood, disconsolate,” 


time of Adam and Eve, the 
Garden _of Eden would have 
received a very small share of 
public patronage, 


Se 
Bow-Wow. —A well-bred 
dog generally bows to stran- 
gers. : 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
OF THE PAST YEAR. 
Beating about the bush. 
Drawing the mag bow. 
Fishing in troubled waters. 
Catching Tartars. 
Hooking husbands. 
Flying in the face of soci- 


be, 1 
arping on,one string. 
House-hunting. 
Killing two birds with one 
stone. 
Outrunning the constable. 
Ringing the changes. 
ect beg a an wind. 
ooting fo! ing. 
Tuft-hunting. ng 
Walking over the course. 
Going ona wild-goose chase. 


Srickine To Tuzm.—Beards 
are not so much worn as they 
were ; but the oysters, always 
tenacious, ‘have made no 
change. 


ies 


mi 


——_>——_ . 
If Adam is accountable for 
“consequential damages,” he 
‘ will have a rough time of it. 


a 
A warer Famity Party— 
All of us! 


—— 

Mean Tutnc—To ask for 
discount when you buy the 
wedding-ring. 


————_—_—~<.———— 

“Mamma, a brooklet means 
a little brook, doesn’t it? and 
an caglet a little eagle?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“‘Then, ma, does an eyelet 
mean a little eye, and a ham- 
let a little ham 2?” 














